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A 

EARTHQUAKES  ON  T11E  KAZERUN  LINE  IN  THE  ZAGROS  MOUNTAINS  OF 
IRAN:  STIUKE-SLIP  FAULTING  WITHIN  A  FOLD-AND-TI1RUST  BELT 

Calum  baker,  James  Jackson  and  Keith  Priestley. 

buliard  Laboratories,  Madingley  Rise,  Cambridge,  C1J3  OEZ 


1.  Introduction 

Convergence  between  continental  plates  often  leads  to  the  formation  of  fold-and-thrust 
bells.  Of  the  many  such  belts  that  are  forming  today,  the  Zagros  mountains  of  SW  Iran  is 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  scismicaliy  active.  Its  formation  is  related  to  the  convergence 
between  the  Arabian  plate  in  the  SW  and  the  central  plateau  of  Iran  to  the  NE.  At  the 
surface,  the  Zagros  consists  of  long,  linear  anticlinal  ridges  that  form  a  series  of  ranges  from 
eastern  Turkey  in  the  NW  to  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  in  the  SE,  a  distance  of  about  1200  km. 
The  width  of  the  belt  is  200  000  km.  Most  of  the  larger  earthquakes  in  the  Zagros  have 
fault  plane  solutions  that  involve  high-angle  reverse  faulting  on  planes  that  strike  parallel 
to  the  local  trend  of  the  fold  axes  at  the  surface.  In  this  respect,  the  deformation  of  the 
Zagros  mountains  is  approximately  two-dimensional,  involving  predominantly  shortening 
perpendicular  to  strike  .and  crustal  thickening  (e.g.  Jackson  &  M‘  Kenzie  1984). 

The  anticlinal  ridges  that  dominate  the  morphology  of  the  Zagros  are  not  continuous  for 
the  entire  length  of  the  belt.  They  arc  typically  no  longer  than  100  km,  and  die  out  along 
strike  at  each  end.  There  are  several  places  where  the  ends  of  the  anticlinal  axes  apparently 
line  up,  to  produce  sinuous  valleys  that  are  oblique  to  the  strike  of  the  belt,  and  across 
which  the  anticline  axes  are  not  continuous.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  Kazerun  Line  (or 
Flexure),  in  the  central  Zagros  ( Plate  L;  Figs.  I  and  2),  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  At 
its  northern  end  it  is  a  clear  fault  which  can  be  mapped  on  the  surface  and  is  usually  referred 
to  as  llm  Kazerun  Fault  (Manuel  berberiau,  per*-,  comm.).  The  Kazerun  Line  crosses  the 
Zagros  with  a  N  S  trend,  which  is  common  .also  in  the  structures  of  Oman  on  the  SW  side 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Falcon  196!);  Sldc.klin  1974;  Haynes  &  McQuillan  1974).  Fold  axes  do 
not  cross  the  Kazerun  Line,  anti  are  generally  thought  to  be  offset  in  a  right-lateral  sense, 
partly  because  that  is  to  be  expected  on  a  structure  that  is  oblique  in  this  way  to  the 
NE  SW  direction  of  shortening  (Falcon  1969;  Haynes  &  M'Quillan  1974,  Colmaun-Sadd 
1978).  'Phe  Kazerun  Line  seems  to  have  influenced  sedimentation  in  the  Zagros  since  at 
least  the  Middle  Jurassic  (Koop  &  Sloneley  1982),  which  suggests  that  it  may  be  related 
to  a  basement  structure,  basement,  faults  of  prolerozoic  age  in  Arabia  have  a  similar  trend 
and  are  important  in  controlling  the  geometry  of  the  hydrocarbon  structures  found  there. 

Structures  that  are  transverse  or  oblique  to  the  strike  of  fold-and-thrust  bells,  and  which 
offset  the  fold  axes,  are  not  especially  rare.  Dahlstrom  (1970)  and  boycr  h  Elliott  (1982) 
describe  transverse  structures  in  the  Appalachians  and  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains  that 
are  interpreted  as  lateral  ramps  on  thrust  faults  which  are  contained  within  the  deforming 
sedimentary  cover.  The  deformation  (which  is  no  longer  active)  in  these  cases  is  thought 
to  be  ‘thin-skinned’,  and  does  not  involve  the  shortening  of  the  basement  beneath  the 
sedimentary  cover.  In  the  Tien  Shan  mountains  of  central  Asia,  large  strike-slip  faults  cross 
the  range  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  strike.  The  strike-slip  faults  there  are  active  today. 
They  are  visible  at  the  surface  and  in  satellite  images,  clearly  truncating  and  offsetting  fold 
axes,  and  several  have  moved  in  strike-slip  faulting  earthquakes  this  century  (Tapponnicr  & 
Molnar  1979;  Molnar  &  Deng  1984;  Nelson  cl  ul.  1987).  Some  of  the  transverse  structures 


ill  the  Tien  Shan  cross  the  entire  range,  and  are  clearly  basement  features.  The  Lesser 
liimalayaalso  contains  a  number  of  strike-slip  faults  oblique  to  the  strike  of  the  belt  (  VaUliya 
ll)7(i).  These  trend  NNK  and  NNW,  with  a  trend  similar  to  the  sub-surface  ridges  and  faults 
seen  in  the  adjacent  Indian  shield.  This  similarity  suggests  that  the  transverse  faults  are 
related  to  the  structural  features  of  the  underthrusting  Indian  Shield  (Ni  and  Harazangi 
1984).  The  seismically  active  fold-and-thriisl  bell  of  NW  Greece  and  Albania  contains 
structures  that  are  similar  to  the  Kazcrun  Line;  they  appear  as  transverse  valleys  almost 
perpendicular  to  regional  strike,  across  which  fold  axes  are  not  continuous.  These  have 
been  interpreted  as  strike-slip  faults  (l.F.P.  1966),  but  have  had  no  recent  large  earthquakes 
associated  with  them. 

This  study  was  motivated  by  the  occurrence  of  seven  moderate-sized  (m*  5.1  5.7  ) 
earthquakes  in  1980-90  that  occurred  on  or  very  near  the  Kazerun  Line  in  the  Zagros.  Prior 
to  these  earthquakes,  there  had  been  almost  no  seismicity  on  the  Kazerun  Line  that  could  be 
studied  by  leleseismic  methods.  In  this  paper  we  obtain  the  source  parameters  of  these  and 
other  nearby  earthquakes.  This  information  wilt  allow  us  to  address  the  following  questions: 
(i)  is  the  Kazerun  Line  the  surface  expression  of  basement  faulting?;  ( ii )  is  it  associated  with 
right-lateral  strike-slip  faulting,  and  therefore  different  from  the  high-angle  reverse  faulting 
nearby?;  (iii)  if  so,  is  the  direction  of  slip  on  the  Kazerun  lane  different  from  that  of  the 
nearby  reverse  faults?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  help  establish  the  nature  of 
this  transverse  feature,  and  its  role  in  the  accommodation  of  shortening  between  Arabia 
and  Iran.  In  particular,  the  slip  vectors  near  the  Kazerun  Line  should  indicate  whether  it 
behaves  as  a  transform  feature  (in  which  slip  vector  is  preserved),  or  as  a  structure  that 
requires  movement  of  material  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  belt,  thus  modifying  earlier  views 
that  the  deformation  of  the  Zagros  is  two-  dimensional.  An  understanding  of  the  Kazerun 
Line  may  help  in  the  interpretation  of  similar  structures  in  other  fold  belts  that  are  either 
inactive,  or  have  had  no  recent  seismicity  that  reveals  their  nature. 

2.  Geology  and  seismicity  of  the  Zagros  Mountains 

The  Zagros  mountains  contain  a  thick,  almost  continuous,  sequence  of  shelf  sediments 
from  Paleozoic  to  Late  Tertiary  age,  deposited  over  the  Infra-Cambrian  Hormuz  Salt  For¬ 
mation,  which  itself  may  be  a  km  or  more  thick  (e.g.  Ala  1974;  llerbcriau  k.  King  1981). 
This  sequence  is  distinct  from  the  rocks  of  central  Iran,  and  is  separated  from  them  by 
a  structure  called  the  Zagros  Thrust  Line  (Pig  l.  also  known  as  Main  Zagros  Reverse 
Fault)  that  marks  the  N K  boundary  of  the  Zagros  (Stockiin  1968).  In  the  Late  Creta¬ 
ceous,  ophiolitic-like  rocks  were  emplaced  along  the  NK  margin  of  the  Zagros,  indicating 
that  some  shortening  occurred  then  (Stonelcy  1976).  However,  most  of  the  width  of  the 
Zagros  is  occupied  by  what  is  known  as  the  ‘Simple  Folded  Hell’,  which  contains  the  thick 
Paleozoic-Mesozoic -Tertiary  shelf  deposits  that  were  warped  into  elongate,  open  folds  in 
the  Miocene  onwards  (Falcon  1969).  There  is  substantial  evidence,  summarized  by  Stockiin 
(1968,  1974),  Sloueley  (1976),  Koop  k  Stoneley  (1982)  among  others,  that  what  is  now 
the  Simple  Folded  licit  of  the  Zagros  was  a  subsiding  passive  continental  margin  on  the  NK 
edge  of  the  Arabian  shield  in  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary.  The  sedimentary  sequence  contains 
thick  cvaporile  horizons  of  Infra-  Cambrian,  Jurassic  and  Tertiary  age  that  are  known  to 
decouple  structures  above  and  below  them,  and  make  it  unlikely  that  there  is  any  direct 
correlation  between  the  structures  in  the  basement  and  those  at  the  surface  (Lees  1952; 
Falcon  1969).  The  basement  itself  is  not  exposed,  and  is  known  only  from  exotic  blocks  of 
melamorphic  rocks  brought  to  the  surface  in  salt  plugs  (Haynes  &  McQuillan  1974).  The 
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total  thickness  of  sediments  above  this  basement  is  not  known  precisely:  it  is  estimated 
to  be  around  8-10  km,  but  might  reach  greater  thicknesses  locally,  such  as  in  the  Dezful 
ciubayment  near  32°N  49°E  (see  Morris  1977,  Jackson  &  Fitch  1981). 

The  Kazerun  Line  itself  is  the  most  prominent  of  a  number  of  N-S  lincalions  that  cross 
the  Simple  Folded  Belt  (Plate  1;  Figs.  1  &  2).  It  runs  north  from  the  Persian  Gulf  for  about 
250  km  at  longitude  5I.5°E.  A  similar  feature  occurs  near  Qir,  200  km  SE  of  Kazerun  (Fig. 
1).  Most  of  these  transverse  features  do  not  outcrop  as  discrete  strike-slip  faults  at  the 
surface,  though  they  are  sometimes  associated  with  a  dellection  of  nearby  structures  into 
the  valleys  that  suggests  a  right-lateral  component  of  motion  on  them  (e.g.  McQuillan  1973). 
Such  dellection  can  be  clearly  seen  on  a  Lamlsut.  4  image  of  the  Kazerun  Line  (Plate  1). 
Falcon  (1909)  suggests  that  the  Arabian  shield  (of  which  the  Zagros  basement  is  thought 
to  be  a  part)  is  divided  into  a  number  of  blocks  by  basement  faults  of  this  N-S  trend. 

Earthquakes  occur  throughout  the  200-300  km  width  of  the  Zagros  mountains,  with 
an  abrupt  cutolf  in  the  NE,  along  the  Zagros  Thrust  Line  (Fig.  1).  However,  except  in 
the  NW  of  the  belt,  most  of  the  larger  (m$  >  5.0)  earthquakes  in  the  Zagros  occur  along 
its  SW  front,  between  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  1500m  topographic  contour 
(Jackson  &  McKenzie  1984;  Ni  &  Barazangi  1986).  Except  for  smaller  earthquakes,  the 
highest  elevations  of  the  Zagros,  which  reach  3,000-4,000m,  are  relatively  aseisinic.  Most  of 
the  larger  earthquakes  have  fault  plane  solutions  that  show  high-angle  (30  60°  dip)  reverse 
faulting  on  planes  parallel  to  the  local  strike  of  the  belt  (see  Jackson  k.  McKenzie  1984). 
These  fault  plane  solutions  are  based  primarily  on  P  wave  first  motion  polarities,  and  their 
strikes  are  thus  constrained  mostly  by  polarities  at  regional  stations.  In  this  study  we  use 
teleseismic  P  and  SII  wa  veforms  to  obtain  source  parameters.  Sll  waveforms  are  particularly 
useful  for  constraining  the  strike  of  high-angle  reverse  fault  mechanisms.  Only  two  fault 
plane  solutions  are  so  far  available  for  earthquakes  near  the  Kazerun  Line.  The  first  occurred 
on  23.6.1968  and  had  first  motion  polarities  at  regional  stations  that  suggested  a  different 
source  orientation  from  the  majority  of  Zagros  earthquakes.  The  solution  published  for  this 
event  by  Jackson  k  Filch  ( 1981)  involved  reverse  faulting  on  a  strike  parallel  to  the  Kazerun 
Line.  The  second  event  occurred  on  6.4.71.  First  motion  readings  published  by  Jackson  k 
McI<enzie  (1984)  allowed  either  a  thrust  or  strike-slip  solution.  We  will  re-examine  both 
events  using  P  and  Sll  waveforms. 

Various  people  have  studied  the  depths  of  the  larger  Zagros  earthquakes  using  teleseismic 
P  waveforms  (e.g.  Jackson  k  Fitch  1981;  Kadiusky-Cade  k  Barazangi  1982;  Ni  k  Barazangi 
1986).  The  hypoccntres  arc  mostly  in  the  range  8- 14  km.  These  depths  are  obtained  from 
long- period  waveforms  of  the  World  Wide  Standard  Seismograph  Network  (WWSSN)  and 
are  thus  centroid  depths:  they  represent  the  finite  earthquake  source  by  a  point,  which  is 
the  weighted  centre  of  moment  release.  Since  the  earthquakes  are  of  magnitude  (  A/,)  ~6.0, 
they  will  have  involved  motion  on  faults  of  around  10  km  in  dimension.  It  is  therefore  safe 
to  assume  that  the  faulting  extended  to  greater  depths  than  the  hypocenlres  and  almost 
certainly  into  what  can  bo  regarded  as  ‘basement’  beneath  the  Hormuz  Salt  Formation. 
These  studies  therefore  conclude  that  the  larger  earthquakes  probably  occur  on  faults  in 
the  uppermost  basement  beneath  the  sedimentary  cover.  Such  basement  faults  would  be 
unlikely  to  propagate  to  the  surface  through  the  several  thick  evaporite  horizons  within  the 
sedimentary  cover,  and  this  is  usually  taken  as  the  explanation  for  the  remarkable  lack  of 
surface  faulting  following  Zagros  earthquakes  even  as  large  as  Mw  6.7  (e.g.  Berberian  1976a, 
1977;  Berberian  k  Papaslamaliou  1978;  Jackson  k  Filch  1981;  Ambraseys  k  Melville  1982). 

The  occurrence  of  widespread  high-angle  reverse  faulting  within  the  basement  led  Jack- 
son  (1980)  to  suggest  that  reverse  motion  was  occurring  on  reactivated  old  normal  faults 
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that  were  responsible  for  the  extension  and  subsidence  of  the  continental  margin  in  the 
Mesozoic.  Such  reactivation  has  since  been  demonstrated  elsewhere  (e.g.  Stoneley  1982; 
Dad  ley,  Price  k  Uackshall  1989;  Roberts  1989;  Letouzey  1990),  but  in  the  Zagros  remains 
just  a  plausible  speculation  and  cannot  be  proved. 

In  this  paper  we  will  use  long  period  tclescismic  1*  and  SIl  waveforms  to  determine  the 
source  parameters  of  9  earthquakes  that  occurred  on  or  near  the  Kazcrun  Line.  We  will  also 
consider  the  centroid  moment  tensor  (CMT)  solutions  published  by  Harvard  for  4  events 
where  the  data  were  insufficient  for  us  to  model  using  our  technique. 

3.  Determination  of  source  parameters 

We  used  first  motion  polarities  and  1'  and  Sll  waveforms  to  constrain  the  earthquake 
source  parameters.  First  motions  were  taken  from  long  period  vertical  instruments  of  the 
WWSSN,  and  the  onset  times  of  these  first  motions  were  checked,  when  possible,  with  the 
arrival  times  recorded  on  the  short  period  instrument.  When  the  long  period  instrument 
was  unavailable,  we  read  the  polarity  on  short  period  instruments  only  when  the  onset  was 
recognizable  as  the  instrument  response  to  a  delta  function,  and  at  an  arrival  time  with  a 
small  travel  time  residual  (see  Jackson  k  McKenzie  1984).  We  did  not  read  first  motion 
polarities  from  the  narrow  band  instruments  of  the  SRO  or  ASRO  networks,  which  have 
too  emergent  a  response  for  this  purpose.  The  first  motions  for  the  events  we  studied  here 
are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

For  1*  and  Sll  waveform  analysis  we  used  McCalTrey  k  Abers’s  (1988)  version  of  N  abelek’s 
(1984)  inversion  procedure,  which  minimizes,  in  a  least  squares  sense,  the  misfit  between 
observed  and  synthetic  seismograms.  This  procedure  is  now  too  routine  to  justify  detailed 
description.  The  reader  is  referred  to  McCaffrey  &  Nabelek  (1987),  Nelson,  M'  CalTrey  k 
Molnar  (1987),  Fredricli,  McCafTrey  k  Denham  (1988)  for  details.  The  procedure  assumes 
that  the  source  can  be  represented  as  a  point  (the  centroid)  in  space,  but  not  in  time.  The 
time  history  of  displacement  on  the  fault  is  represented  by  a  source  time  function  made  up 
of  a  series  of  overlapping  isosceles  triangles.  The  seismograms  are  formed  by  the  addition  of 
direct  P  or  Sll  waves  with  the  surface  reflections  pP,  sP  and  sS  and  near  source  multiples. 
Amplitudes  are  corrected  for  geometrical  spreading,  and  for  anelaslic  attenuation  using  a 
Futlerman  (1902)  Q  operator  with  a  value  for  l *  of  1.0s  for  P  and  4.0s  for  Sll  waves.  Un¬ 
certainties  in  1*  lead  to  uncertainties  in  source  duration  and  seismic  moment,  but  have  only 
a  small  effect  on  centroid  depth  and  source  orientation.  To  avoid  upper  mantle  triplications 
and  interference  from  core  phases,  P  waveforms  are  used  in  the  distance  range  30-90°,  and 
Sll  waves  in  the  range  30-75”. 

The  inversion  procedure  adjusts  the  relative  amplitudes  of  the  source  time  function 
elements,  the  centroid  depth,  the  seismic  moment,  and  the  source  orientation  (strike,  dip, 
rake)  to  minimize  the  misfit  between  observed  and  synthetic  seismograms.  We  refer  to 
this  solution  as  the  ‘minimum  misfit  solution'.  The  covariance  matrix  associated  with  this 
solution  usually  underestimates,  sometimes  seriously,  the  true  uncertainties  associated  with 
the  source  parameters  (see  McCaffrey  k  Nabelek  1987).  A  better  estimate  of  the  real 
errors  is  found  by  fixing  some  of  the  source  parameters  at  values  close  to  but  different 
from  those  of  the  minimum  misfit  solution,  and  seeing  whether  the  match  of  observed  to 
synthetic  seismograms  deteriorates  (see  McCafFrey  k  Nabelek  1987;  Nelson,  M'Caffrey  k 
Molnar  1987;  Fredricli,  MrCaffrey  k  Denham  1988;  Molnar  k  Lyon-Caen  1989).  We  use 
this  procedure  to  estimate  errors  here. 

Uncertainties  in  seismic  moment  and  centroid  depth  arise  from  errors  in  the  source 
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velocity  model.  Realistic  velocity  models  are  not  known  in  the  Zagros.  We  therefore  tried 
various  different  models,  within  a  range  that  we  considered  likely,  to  examine  their  influence 
on  these  parameters.  In  general,  we  used  a  velocity  model  with  an  average  I*  velocity  of  G.O 
km/s  above  the  source  and  G.8  km/s  below  the  source.  In  the  next  section  we  will  discuss 
one  earthquake  in  detail  to  illustrate  the  procedures  we  adopted.  The  other  earthquakes 
are  discussed  more  briefly  in  the  Appendix. 

llypoccnlral  parameters  of  the  earthquakes  we  studied  are  listed  in  'lable  1.  Their 
epicentres  are  plotted  in  Fig.  1,  and  are  likely  to  be  in  error  by  up  to  15  km  (Ambraseys 
1978;  Herberian  1979). 

4.  The  earthquake  of  6  December  1988. 

This  earthquake,  of  ms  5.5,  is  typical  of  the  group  of  events  that  occurred  near  the 
Kazerun  Line  between  198G  and  1990  (Fig.  1  and  Table  1)  in  that  P  amplitudes  were  small, 
and  in  particular,  much  smaller  than  SII  amplitudes.  Very  few  first  motions  were  large 
enough  to  be  read  on  long  period  WWSSN  instruments,  and  first  motions  alone  are  unable 
to  constrain  the  fault  plane  solution  effectively  (Fig.  3):  the  few  comprcssional  polarities 
that  are  available  are  consistent  with  both  right-lateral  strike-slip  faulting  on  a  N-S  fault 
and  with  high-angle  reverse  faulting  striking  NW-SE. 

Observed  waveforms  for  this  earthquake  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  SII  waveforms  are  well 
distributed  in  azimuth  and  are  of  large  amplitude.  1*  amplitudes  are  at  least  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  3  smaller.  The  minimum  misfit  solution  returned  by  the  inversion  procedure  is  a 
strike-slip  mechanism,  consistent  with  right-lateral  faulting  on  a  N-S  fault.  At  first  glance, 
it  would  appear  that  the  main  constraint  on  this  solution  is  provided  by  the  large  and 
abundant  Sll  waveforms,  rather  than  the  P  waveforms.  The  observed  Sli  waveforms  are 
obviously  well  matched  by  the  minimum  misfit  solution.  However,  the  SII  radiation  pattern, 
whose  nodal  planes  are  arranged  in  cross  oriented  NE-SW  and  NW-SE,  is  consistent  with 
either  N-S  right-lateral  strike-slip  faulting  (as  in  Fig.  4)  or  with  high-angle  reverse  faulting 
striking  NW-SE.  Both  mechanisms  are  also  allowed  by  first  motion  polarities  (Fig.  3),  and 
these  are  the  two  possibilities  that  are  most  likely  and  which  we  wish  to  distinguish.  (Re¬ 
call  that  previous  authors  had  inferred  a  N-S  right-lateral  strike-slip  nature  to  the  Kazerun 
Line,  and  that  most  of  the  existing  fault  plane  solutions  in  the  Zagros  show  reverse  faulting 
with  a  NW-SE  strike.)  We  must  therefore  address  whether  the  waveform  data  are  able  to 
distinguish  these  two  mechanisms. 

In  Fig.  5  we  compare  selected  P  and  Sll  waveforms  of  our  minimum  misfit  solution 
(lop  line),  with  those  for  an  inversion  (bottom  line)  in  which  the  fault  orientation  was 
that  of  a  reverse  fault  striking  NW-SE  with  an  Sll  radiation  pattern  similar  to  that  of 
the  minimum  misfit  solution.  To  obtain  the  solution  in  line  C  we  computed  the  thrust 
solution  with  the  same  Sll  radiation  pattern  as  the  strike-slip  fault  in  line  A  and  used 
this  as  the  starting  point  for  the  inversion.  Wc  then  allowed  all  parameters  to  vary  in  the 
inversion.  Unlike  the  minimum  misfit  solution  in  the  top  line,  the  solution  in  the  bottom 
line  is  unable  to  fit  the  amplitudes  of  both  the  P  and  Sll  waveforms  simultaneously.  The 
P  amplitudes  predicted  by  the  reverse  fault  mechanism  are  much  too  large  relative  to  the 
Sll  amplitudes.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear:  in  the  strike-slip  solution  (top  line)  the  station 
positions  on  the  focal  sphere  are  all  close  to  the  nodal  planes  of  the  P  radiation  pattern,  and 
are  consequently  of  small  amplitude.  For  the  reverse  fault  solution,  these  stations  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  compressional  P  quadrant,  and  have  much  larger  amplitude.  In  other  words, 
the  smallness  of  the  P  waveforms  is  in  itself  important  information,  which  is  consistent  with 


the  strike-slip  but  not  with  the  reverse  fault  solution. 

A  centroid  moment  tensor  (CMT)  solution,  obtained  by  Harvard  University,  was  also 
published  for  this  event  in  the  Preliminary  Determination  of  Epicentres  (PDE)  issued  by 
the  USGS.  The  orientation  of  the  CMT  solution  differs  only  by  20°  in  rake  from  that  of 
our  minimum  misfit  solution.  In  the  middle  line  of  Fig.  5  we  show  the  waveforms  for  an 
inversion  in  which  the  strike,  dip  and  rake  were  held  at  the  values  given  by  the  CMT 
solution,  and  only  the  source  time  function,  centroid  depth  and  moment  were  allowed  to 
be  free.  The  synthetic  waveforms  in  the  top  and  middle  lines  are  little  different;  the  fit 
to  some  of  the  observed  seismograms  at  stations  marked  by  arrows  in  the  middle  row  is 
perhaps  marginally  worse  than  in  the  top  row.  This  procedure  illustrates  how  we  estimate 
uncertainties  in  source  orientation.  For  example,  to  examine  rake,  we  would  fix  the  rake  at 
a  value  different  from  that  of  the  minimum  misfit  solution  and  allow  all  other  parameters 
to  be  free  in  the  inversion.  If  the  resultant  fit  of  observed  and  synthetic  seismograms  was 
significantly  poorer  than  the  fit  for  the  minimum  misfit  solution,  we  would  conclude  that 
the  value  of  rake  chosen  was  outside  the  acceptable  range.  In  this  way  we  estimated  the 
uncertainties  for  this  earthquake  to  be  ±10"  in  strike,  -10/+5"  in  dip,  ±15°  in  rake,  and 
±2  km  in  depth. 

We  also  investigated  the  effect  of  a  likely  range  of  source  velocity  models  on  the  inversion. 
Fig.  (»  shows  selected  waveforms  at  a  number  of  stations  for  inversions  carried  out  in  the 
different  velocity  models  listed  in  Table  2.  The  fit  of  synthetic  and  observed  waveforms 
is  barely  different  in  each  case.  The  source  orientations  are  only  a  few  degrees  different 
from  that  of  the  minimum  misfit  solution  (row  D):  differences  that  are  anyway  less  than  the 
uncertainly  we  estimated  for  each  of  these  parameters.  The  main  effect  of  changing  velocity 
structure  is  to  change  centroid  depth,  by  up  to  .1  km  in  this  case,  and  seismic  moment,  by  up 
to  20%.  Small  changes  are  also  observed  in  the  source  time  function.  Thus  we  arc  confident 
that  reasonable  changes  to  the  source  velocity  structure  will  not  affect  our  estimate  of  the 
source  orientation  (the  principal  interest  of  this  paper)  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  errors 
we  would  anyway  estimate  from  our  other  tests. 

We  investigated  eight  other  earthquakes  in  the  manner  outlined  for  this  event.  Each 
one  is  discussed  is  the  Appendix,  in  particular,  the  observation  that  the  P  waveforms  were 
much  smaller  in  amplitude  than  the  S1I  waveforms  (as  discussed  in  Fig.  4)  was  an  important 
indication  that  several  of  the  earthquakes  had  strike-slip  mechanisms. 

5.  Results 

From  an  analysis  of  long  period  P  and  Sll  body  waves  we  were  able  to  estimate  source 
parameters,  and  their  uncertainties,  for  nine  earthquakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kazerun  bine. 
The  fault  plane  solutions  for  these  earthquakes  are  shown  in  Fig.  7.  We  also  include  in  Fig.  7 
the  fault  plane  solutions  for  four  additional  earthquakes,  for  which  Harvard  CMT  solutions 
are  available,  but  whose  body  waves  were  loo  small  for  us  to  analyse  by  the  technique 
illustrated  above.  The  source  parameters  for  these  earthquakes  are  listed  in  'fable  ,1. 

6.  Discussion 

Of  the  nine  earthquakes  whose  body  waveforms  we  analysed,  the  five  whose  epicentres  lie 
close  to  the  Kazerun  Line  (events  F, G, II, I, K )  all  have  strike-slip  mechanisms  (Fig.  7)  and  lie 
within  a  small  area.  The  fact  that  the  ISC  locations  appear  to  form  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  trend  of  the  Kazerun  Line  is  not  significant.  The  probable  errors  in  the  locations  of  these 
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epicentres  are  in  the  region  of  15  km  ( Ainbraseys  1978;  Berberian  1979),  and  thus  they  could 
all  have  occurred  on  the  Kazcrun  >  Lie  itself.  The  Kazerui.  Line  is  visible  as  a  N-S  striking 
fault  on  the  surface  in  the  vici:.,‘_,  of  these  events  and  although  none  of  these  earthquakes 
were  associated  with  a  surf;1  break  the  fault  shows  evidence  of  past  right-lateral  motion. 
Fat  h  of  the  fault  plane  solutions  for  these  live  earthquakes  contains  a  nodal  plane  that 
is  parallel  to  the  K.izorun  Line  in  their  epiceiilral  regions,  and  if  these  nodal  planes  were 
the  fault  planes,  the  sense  of  motion  on  each  would  be  right-lateral  strike-slip  .  This  has 
always  be  it  inferred,  from  geological  evidence,  to  be  the  sense  of  motion  associated  with  the 
Kazcrun  Line  and  other  similar  structures  that  cross  the  Zagros  (e.g.  Stocklin  19G8;  l  alcon 
1969,  M'Quillan  1973).  f  urthermore  the  known  macroscismic  areas  for  these  events  lie 
on  the  line  of  the  fault  and  are  orientated  N-S  (see  appendix,  event  F).  Such  macroscismic 
locations  are  likely  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  instrumental  locations  for  earthquakes 
of  this  size.  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  Kazerun  Line  and  the  Kazerun  Fault  trace 
represent  the  surface  expression  of  a  buried  right-lateral  strike-slip  fault  with  a  N  S  strike 
(the  average  strike  of  the  N-S  nodal  planes  in  events  F, G, II, /, /v  is  356  ±  9°). 

Our  modelling  suggests  that  event  B  (6.4.71)  also  has  a  strike-slip  solution.  This  is 
discussed  further  in  the  appendix.  The  ISC  location  for  this  event  was  around  30  km  south¬ 
east  of  the  cluster  of  strike-slip  events  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Kazcrun  Line  and  about 
50  km  NW  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Karehbas  Fault,  a  NW  striking  transverse  feature 
with  no  earthquakes  in  recent  times.  Using  a  master  event  technique  (Jackson  k  Filch, 
1979)  we  relocated  this  event  relative  to  one  of  those  occurring  in  Lliis  duster.  We  used 
881206  (event  K)  as  the  master  as  this  had  the  largest  number  of  reporting  stations  in  the 
ISC  bulletin  for  the  events  studied.  The  result  indicated  that  event  If  really  was  about  25 
km  SF  of  the  main  cluster  of  events  on  the  Kazerun  Line. 

The  centroid  depths  of  the  five  earthquakes  on  the  Kazerun  Line  vary  from  4  to  10 
km  with  typical  uncertainties  of  ±3  kin.  These  depths  are  those  of  the  conceptual  point 
sources  that  represent  the  weighted  average  position  of  seismic  moment  release,  'lb  a  first 
approximation  we  can  think  of  them  as  points  in  the  centre  of  the  fault  planes  that  moved  in 
each  earthquake.  These  earthquakes  were  not  large,  the  biggest  being  only  Mw  5.8.  We  can 
estimate  the  approximate  size  of  the  fault  planes  in  the  following  way.  The  seismic  moment. 
A/0,  is  given  by  Af0  =  ftAu,  where  ft  is  the  rigidity  (~3  X  10loNm-z),  A  is  the  fault  area,  and 
u  is  the  average  displacement.  Let  us  assume  that  the  fault  is  roughly  circular  in  area  with 
diameter  L,  and  that  the  ratio  it//,  is  ~5  x  10-5  (see  e.g.  Scholz  et  al.  1986).  For  a  seismic 
moment  of  5  X  1017  Nm  (Table  3),  we  would  then  calculate  L  to  be  8  km.  In  other  words, 
since  the  faults  are  sub- vertical  rupture  in  earthquakes  of  this  size  would  extend  about  4  kin 
beneath  the  centroid  depth.  The  depth  to  the  basement  in  this  area,  by  which  we  mean  the 
crystalline  melamorphic  rocks  beneath  the  overlying  sedimentary  cover,  is  not  well  known. 
Morris  (1977)  estimates  the  depth  to  magnetic  ‘basement’,  based  on  acromagnelic  surveys, 
to  be  about  8  km.  We  believe  it  likely  that  these  earthquakes  on  the  Kazerun  Line  involved 
faulting  in  the  basement  for  two  reasons:  (i)  the  centroid  depths  and  source  dimensions  of 
the  earthquakes  make  faulting  at  basement  depths  probable  (to  the  extent  that  basement 
depths  are  known),  and  (ii)  we  do  not  believe  that  faults  with  dimensions  of  8  km  can  be 
contained  within  a  sedimentary  column  of  comparable  thickness  that  contains  at  least  three 
separate  and  thick  evaporite  sequences  (at  infra-Cambrian,  Jurassic  and  Miocene  levels) 
without  involving  surface  rupture.  In  other  words,  if  the  faults  are  required  to  cut  through 
the  evaporite  horizons  to  achieve  the  area  necessary  for  their  seismic  moment,  why  do  they 
not  also  cut  through  to  the  surface,  as  earthquakes  of  similar  size  do  elsewhere  in  Iran  (see 
e.g.  Ainbraseys  k  Melville  1982)?  Wo  think  it  more  probable  that  the  earthquake  faulting 
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is  predominantly  beneath  the  llormuz  Salt,  whose  ductility  prevents  rupture  reaching  the 
surface.  The  Kazerun  Line  then  represents  the  surface  distortion  of  the  folded,  deformed 
sedimentary  cover  that  is  decoupled  from  the  motions  in  the  basement. 

What  is  then  the  significance  of  the  Kazerun  Line  in  the  deformation  of  the  Zagros, 
which  must  accommodate  the  convergence  between  Arabia  and  central  Iran?  In  Fig.  8  we 
show  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  slip  vectors  for  the  earthquakes  in  Fig.  7.  For  the 
strike-slip  earthquakes  we  studied  on  the  Kazerun  Line  )  and  for  events  ./  and 

L  ,  for  which  there  is  only  a  Harvard  CMT  solution,  we  chose  the  N-S  nodal  planes  as 
the  fault  planes.  The  average  slip  vector  azimuth  for  events  F,(J,II,I,K  is  354  ±  5°.  If 
we  also  consider  event.  U  in  this  group  then  the  average  slip  vector  azimuth  is  350”.  For 
the  three*  earthquakes  we  studied  that  involved  high-angle  reverse  faulting  (A,C,U),  we 
cannot  identify  the  probable  fault  plane:  however  they  are  ail  nearly  pure  reverse  faults, 
and  the  two  possible  slip  vectors  in  each  earthquake  do  not  dilFer  by  more  than  1G°.  The 
average  azimuth  of  all  G  slip  vectors  for  these  earthquakes  (two  per  event)  is  03G  ±  22°. 
The  dispersion  of  the  slip  vectors  in  these  reverse  faulting  events  is  partly  related  to  the 
curvature  of  the  arc  made  by  the  southern  Zagros  in  this  region:  the  anticlines  in  the  NW 
of  Figs.  2  and  7  trend  ~1G5",  whereas  in  the  SE,  near  event  C,  the  anticlines  trend  ~M0°. 
Thus  events  A,C  and  1)  involved  faulting  with  a  strike  roughly  parallel  to  the  local  trend 
of  the  anticlines.  The  two  thrusts  for  which  CMT  solutions  are  available  (events  F  fo  M) 
also  follow  this  pattern. 

Thus  the  strike-slip  faulting  on  the  Kazerun  Line  involves  slip  that  is  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  associated  with  the  reverse  faulting  and  folding.  There  are  two  possible 
explanations  for  this  discrepancy.  The  first  is  that  the  overall  motion  accommodated  by 
the  Kazerun  Line  is  the  same  as  that  accommodated  by  the  reverse  faults,  but  that  the 
Kazerun  Line  rotates  about  a  vertical  axis  as  it  moves.  This  style  of  deformation  is  known 
from  elsewhere,  such  as  in  Greece  (e.g.  McKenzie  &  Jackson  1986;  Tayinaz  ct  ul.  1991),  but 
usually  involves  domains  of  several  rotating  sub-paraliel  faults.  The  Kazerun  Line  seems 
isolated,  and  also  surrounded  by  reverse  faults  (e.g.  events  A , E  and  M).  There  may  be 
other  more  subdued  transverse  structures  in  the  Zagros  (Uerberian,  197Gb),  but  none  are 
as  prominent  as  the  Kazerun  Line.  We  do  not  think  this  rotational  explanation  for  the  slip 
vector  directions  on  the  Kazerun  Line  is  likely.  The  only  other  major  transverse  linealion 
in  the  Zagros  which  appears  to  be  active  is  the  Oman  Line.  This  lies  700  km  to  the  SE 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Zagros  fold  belt  and  marks  an  abrupt  change  in  the  pattern  of 
seismicity,  seperating  the  fold  belt  from  the  Makran  subduct  ion  zone.  It  is  characterised  by 
thrust  faulting  and  is  thought  to  represent  the  underthrusting  of  the  Arabian  shclf.bcneath 
Iran  or  the  indentation  of  Arabia  as  a  promontory  (Kadinsky-Cadc  k.  Barazangi  1982). 

A  second  explanation  for  the  discrepant  slip  direction  on  the  Kazerun  Line  is  that  it 
lakes  up  shortening  perpendicular  to  the  strike  of  the  Zagros  by  a  component  of  extension 
parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  belt,  rather  than  by  crustal  thickening.  This  style  of  deformation 
is  also  known  elsewhere,  such  as  in  eastern  Turkey  (e.g.  McKenzie  1972)  and  in  central  Asia 
(e.g.  Tapponnicr  &  Molnar  1979).  In  Fig.  9  we  show  the  I*  and  T  axes  of  the  earthquakes 
in  Fig.  7.  For  the  earthquakes  we  studied,  the  azimuths  of  the  1’  axes  for  the  reverse 
faults  (3  events,  average  3G  ±  21°)  and  the  strike-slip  faults  (5  events,  average  3G  ±  7°) 
are  the  same.  The  average  l*  axis  azimuth  for  all  nine  earthquakes  is  36  ±  15°,  which  is 
almost  perpendicular  to  the  average  strike  of  the  anticlines  (MO  IG5").  The  T  axes  for 
the  strike-slip  events  are  sub-parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  fold  belt.  These  observations,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Kazerun  Line  appears  as  a  structure  on  its  own  rather  than  as  one  of  a 
series  of  parallel  faults,  suggests  to  us  that  this  second  explanation  is  the  more  likely  of 
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the  two.  The  strike-slip  motion  on  the  Kazcrun  Line  implies  that  there  is  movement  of 
material  along  strike  of  the  Zagros,  and  that  the  deformation  in  this  mountain  belt  is  not 
strictly  two-dimensional.  It  is  not  easy  to  assess  the  likely  rate  of  elongation  parallel  to  the 
strike  of  the  Zagros  that  is  caused  by  the  Kazerun  Line  and  similar  structures.  It  is  clear 
from  the  anticlines  and  reverse  faulting  earthquakes  near  the  Kazerun  Line  that  it  does  not 
accommodate  all  the  shortening  at  its  position  within  the  belt.  Regional  elevations  near 
the  Kazerun  Line  are  not  noticeably  different  from  those  elsewhere  in  the  Simple  Folded 
Hell.  These  observations,  combined  with  the  modest  level  of  recent  and  historical  seismicity 
(Ambrascys  &  Melville  1982),  suggest  to  us  that  the  rate  of  motion  on  the  Kazerun  Line  is 
relatively  slow. 

At  the  surface  the  Kazerun  Line  appears  as  an  oblique  interruption  to  the  otherwise 
regular  series  of  anticline  ridges.  The  earthquakes  we  have  studied  demonstrate  that  this 
feature  is  not  merely  an  instability  in  the  folding  of  the  sediments,  but  is  the  surface  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  buried  right-lateral  strike-slip  fault.  Could  this  fault  simply  be  a  lateral  ramp 
on  one  or  a  series  of  thrust  faults,  as  envisaged  in,  for  example,  the  Canadian  Rockies  or 
the  Appalachians  (c.g.  Harris  1970;  Dahlstrom  1970;  Moyer  &  Elliott  1982)?  We  do  not 
think  the  Kazerun  Line  (or  fault)  is  such  a  lateral  ramp,  for  two  reasons:  (i)  the  slip  vec¬ 
tors  on  the  Kazerun  Line  are  different  from  those  of  the  reverse  faults,  and  (ii)  the  reverse 
faults  that  occur  in  the  Zagros  have,  almost  without  exception,  relatively  sleep  dips  in  the 
range  30-00°.  Moreover,  the  reverse  faults  are  active  across  a  considerable  width  of  the 
range  (Jackson  &  McKenzie  1984).  We  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  decoupling  between 
the  mctamorphic  basement  and  the  sedimentary  cover  above  the  Ilormuz  Salt,  but  if  this 
takes  the  form  of  a  low-angle  thrust,  it  is  evidently  ascismic.  The  high-angle  reverse  fault¬ 
ing  occurs  in  earthquakes  that  can  be  much  larger  than  the  strike-slip  events  we  studied 
on  the  Kazerun  Line  (see  c.g.  event  C  in  Table  3),  and  the  same  arguments  about  source 
dimensions  that  we  made  for  the  strike-slip  earthquakes  apply  equally  to  the  reverse  faults: 
their  source  dimensions  are  loo  big,  and  their  centroid  depths  are  loo  great  for  it  to  be 
likely  that  such  faults  can  be  contained  within  the  sedimentary  cover  without  producing 
surface  ruptures.  In  other  words,  we  agree  with  Jackson  (1980),  Jackson  &  Fitch  (1981) 
and  Ni  &  Harazangi  (198G)  that  the  reverse  faulting  earthquakes  probably  occur  within  the 
mclamorphic  basement. 

The  Kazerun  Line  thus  appears  to  be  a  fundamental  structure  in  the  Zagros,  confirming 
previous  inferences  based  on  its  influence  on  the  sedimentary  record.  The  Kazerun  Line 
is  a  recognizable  feature  in  the  isopach  and  facies  maps  of  the  Zagros  since  at  least  the 
middle  Jurassic  (e.g.  Seludchnia  1978;  Koop  &  Sloneley  1982).  It  may,  as  Falcon  (19G9) 
implies,  be  one  of  a  system  of  much  older,  inherited  structures  with  a  N-S  strike  within  the 
Arabian  shield.  Its  past  sense  of  motion  could  therefore  have  been  different  from  its  present 
day  activity,  which  is  that  of  a  right-lateral  strike-slip  fault  oblique  to  the  regional  strike, 
causing  some  elongation  of  the  Zagros  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  shortening. 

7.  Conclusions 

The  Kazerun  Line  is  a  valley  that  obliquely  crosses  the  regular  trend  of  anticline  axes  in 
the  Zagros  mountains.  At  the  surface,  the  anticline  axes  appear  to  die  out,  or  bend,  as  they 
approach  the  valley  and  do  not  cross  it.  The  earthquakes  we  have  studied  demonstrate  that 
the  Kazerun  Line  is  the  surface  expression  of  a  buried  right-lateral  strike-slip  fault.  The 
source  dimensions  of  these  earthquakes,  and  their  centroid  depths,  suggest  to  us  that  this 
buried  faulting  affects  the  metamorphic  basement  and  is  not  confined  to  within  the  sedimen- 
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tary  cover,  lligh-angle  reverse  faulting  earthquakes  also  occur  near  the  Kazerun  Line.  The 
reverse  faults  have  slip  vectors  that  are  different  from  those  of  the  strike-slip  earthquakes  on 
the  Kazerun  Line,  though  both  types  have  similar  P  axis  azimuths.  We  conclude  that  the 
right-lateral  strike-slip  motion  on  the  Kazerun  Line  contributes  to  the  shortening  between 
Arabia  and  central  Iran  by  introducing  an  elongation  of  the  Zagros  parallel  to  the  strike  of 
the  belt,  though  the  rate  of  such  elongation  is  probably  small  compared  with  the  rate  of 
shortening. 

Strike-slip  faulting  that  achieves  shortening  within  mountain  belts  by  along-strike  elon¬ 
gation  is  not  particularly  rare,  and  has  been  known  for  some  lime  in  Asia  (e.g.  Molnar  & 
Tapponnicr  1975;  Tapponuier  &  Molnar  1979).  Transverse  interruptions  to  the  otherwise 
regular  fold  axes  in  a  mountain  belt  have  also  been  described  elsewhere,  such  as  in  the 
Canadian  Roin.^o  and  the  Appalachians  (e.g.  Harris  1970;  Dahlstrom  1970;  Hoyer  &  Elliott 
1982).  The  importance  of  this  study  is  that  it  demonstrates  that  transverse  irregularities 
in  bells  of  folded  sediments  may  be  related  to  basement  faulting,  and  not  just  to  lateral 
ramps  within  the  thrust  sheets  that  deform  the  sedimentary  cover. 
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Appendix 

23  June  1968  (event  A) 

This  earthquake  was  studied  by  Jackson  &  Fitch  (1981),  who  on  the  basis  of  first  motion 
polarity  data,  thought  that  it  had  a  fault  plane  solution  with  a  strike  significantly  different 
from  the  majority  of  Zagros  reverse  faulting  events.  The  first  motion  data  are  shown  in 
Figs.  3  and  A2.  Jackson  &  Fitch’s  (1981)  fault  plane  solution  had  a  NE  strike,  and  was 
constrained  solely  by  the  first  motion  polarities  at  the  regional  stations  JER  and  KDL, 
which  were  clear  and  impulsive  (Fig.  A2).  The  1*  waveforms,  which  they  also  studied,  were 
not  sensitive  to  the  strike  of  the  reverse  fault. 

Our  minimum  misfit  solution  is  shown  in  Fig.  Al.  P  wave  forms  are  abundant  and 
clear,  with  the  characteristic  ‘M’  shape  of  a  reverse  fault  mechanism  at  shallow  depth. 
Sll  waveforms  are  also  clear  and  of  similar  amplitude  to  P.  The  SII  waveforms  are  not 
compatible  with  Jackson  &  Fitch’s  (1981)  fault  plane  solution,  which  must  be  incorrect. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  Fig.  A2,  which  shows  the  Sll  waveforms  for  both  the  minimum 
misfit  and  Jackson  &  Fitch’s  solution.  Thus,  although  the  first  motions  at  JER  and  KUL 
are  unambiguous,  they  are  also  misleading,  and  incompatible  with  the  fault  orientation  that 
is  required  by  teleseismic  waveforms.  This  is  not  especially  unusual.  Distortion  of  ray  paths 
to  regional  stations  can  lead  to  their  being  plotted  in  positions  on  the  focal  sphere  that  are 
slightly  incorrect.  This  is  usually  only  noticeable  al  stations  that  anyway  lie  close  to  nodal 
planes,  as  in  this  case  (see  also  Taymaz  el  al.  1990,  1991). 

The  minimum  misfit  solution  shows  a  simple  source  at  a  depth  of  9  ±  3  km  (Jackson 
&  Fitch  (1981)  obtained  a  depth  of  8  ±  4  km  from  P  waveforms  alone).  The  observed  P 
waveform  at  NAI  is  apparently  too  small  by  a  factor  of  two.  We  could  find  no  independent 
evidence  that  the  station  gain  was  wrongly  recorded  on  the  WWSSN  film  chip,  so  we  simply 
excluded  this  waveform  from  the  inversion. 

The  SB  waveforms  al  COL  and  NAI  were  excluded  from  the  inversion  as  their  signal  to 
noise  ratio  was  poor.  However  these  two  stations  plot  in  areas  of  the  focal  sphere  where  there 
is  little  station  coverage  and  we  include  them  in  this  figure  to  show  that  their  amplitudes 
are  compatible  with  that  of  our  solution. 

We  conclude  that  this  earthquake  did,  after  all,  have  a  mechanism  that  is  typical  of 
reverse  faulting  events  iu  the  Zagros,  with  a  NW  strike  that  is  parallel  to  the  local  trend  of 
the  anticlines.  This  fault  orientation  is  compatible  with  the  meisoseismal  data  collected  iu 
Khcshl-Konar  Takhteh  region  following  this  earthquake. 

6  April  1971  (event  B) 

This  was  one  of  the  smallest  events  (mj,  5.2)  we  were  able  to  study.  No  P  waveforms 
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were  large  enough  lo  model,  and  only  6  stations  gave  suitable  Sll  waveforms  (Fig.  A3). 
The  first  motion  readings  allow  for  either  a  reverse  or  strike-slip  faulting  mechanism.  Our 
minimum  misfit  solution  is  based  on  Sll  waveforms  alone,  and  as  such  is  compatible  with 
either  a  thrust  or  strike-slip  solution.  These  two  solutions  are  plotted  in  the  upper  part  of 
Fig.  A3.  The  thrust  solution  (shown  as  a  dashed  line)  is  inconsistent  with  the  first  motion 
reading  at  AAE  which  has  a  very  small  diiatalionai  component.  Moreover  the  small  si/.e 
of  the  1*  waveforms  relative  to  Sll  suggests  to  us  that  the  strike-slip  solution  is  more  likely. 
In  Fig.  A4  we  compare  the  waveform  fits  of  the  two  solutions  for  3  stations  where  a  P 
waveform  was  available.  In  each  case  we  used  the  short  period  onset  time  to  align  the 
synthetic  as  the  signal  was  barely  above  the  noise  level.  We  also  compare  the  (its  of  three 
Sll  waveforms  for  the  two  solutions.  This  shows  that  while  the  Sll  waveforms  fit  either 
model  adequately,  if  this  event  was  a  thrust  as  Jackson  and  M'Kenzie  (1984)  suggested 
then  we  would  expect  much  larger  P  waveforms  than  observed.  We  therefore  prefer  the 
strike-slip  solution.  Nonetheless,  this  is  our  least  well  constrained  solution,  and  and  strike 
is  uncertain  by  ±25°.  Depth  is  also  difficult  to  constrain  without  P  waveforms,  and  has  a 
larger  uncertainty  than  for  the  other  earthquakes  we  studied. 

10  April  1972  (event  C) 

This  earthquake  occurred  NE  and  N  W  of  the  town  of  Qir  (sometimes  spelt  Gliir),  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  events  to  occur  in  the  Zagros  in  recent  times.  Ground  reconnaissance  (e.g. 
McQuillan  1973;  Dewey  &  Grantz  1973)  found  no  evidence  of  surface  rupture,  although 
a  number  of  minor  surface  fissures  were  noted  (Derberian,  1976a).  The  aftershock  zone 
extended  over  ~40  km  (Jackson  and  Fitch  1981).  McQuillan  (1973)  noted  that  a  number 
of  anticline  axes  are  bent  in  a  dextral  sense  near  the  town  of  Quir. 

Our  minimum  misfit  solution  is  shown  in  Fig.  A5.  The  source  time  function  for  this 
earthquake  was  complex,  and  Fig.  A5  shows  synthetic  waveforms  calculated  for  a  double 
eveut,  with  the  second  sub-event  13.7s  after  the  first  and  with  a  different  strike.  The  short 
period  seismograms  of  this  earthquake  also  an  additional  arrival  of  energy,  presumably 
related  to  a  second  sub-  event,  at  about  14  seconds  after  the  first  P  arrival.  Fig.  A6 
shows  the  improved  match  of  synthetic  to  observed  seismograms  when  a  second  sub-event 
is  included.  Line  A  shows  a  single  source,  which  fails  to  match  the  second  downswing 
observed  in  all  P  waveforms.  A  second  sub-event  (line  II)  improves  the  fit  noticeably.  Even 
two  sub-events  are  insufficient  to  match  some  of  the  later  Sll  waveforms,  which  show  an 
additional  pulse  at  between  17.5  and  20.8  seconds  (e.g.  COP,  TOL,  PTO  and  VAL):  but 
these  stations  are  all  in  the  same  part  of  the  focal  sphere,  and  this  late  Sll  pulse  may  be  a 
path  effect. 

Although  both  sub-events  involved  high-angle  reverse  faulting,  the  source  parameters  of 
the  second  are  less  well  constrained  than  the  first.  We  achieved  best  results  when  the  strike 
of  the  second  sub-event  was  rotated  about  34°  clockwise  from  the  first  and  had  about  half 
the  seismic  moment;  but  we  have  not  attempted  to  estimate  uncertainties  in  the  parameters 
of  the  second  sub-event.  The  centroid  depth  of  9  ±  3  km  for  the  first  sub-event  is  similar  to 
the  12  ±  4  obtained  by  Jackson  &  Filch  (1981)  from  P  waveforms  alone. 

22  April  1976  (event  D) 

This  was  a  simple  earthquake,  whose  source  parameters  are  well  constrained  by  abun¬ 
dant  P  and  Sll  waveforms  (Fig.  A7).  Our  minimum  misfit  solution  is  inconsistent  with 
congressional  first  motions  at  two  regional  stations  to  the  NE;  though  both  stations  are 
close  to  a  nodal  plane  (see  also  event  A,  above). 
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12  July  1986  (event  F) 

First  motion  polarities  are  not  abundant  for  this  earthquake  (Fig.  3),  and  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  either  a  strike-slip  or  reverse  fault  mechanism.  The  small  amplitudes  of  the  1* 
waveforms  are,  however,  consistent  with  the  strike-slip  mechanism  of  the  minimum  misfit 
solution  in  Fig.  A8.  Sll  waveforms  are  particularly  abundant  and  clear. 

In  Fig.  A9  we  compare  our  minimum  misfit  solution  with  two  other  source  models.  In 
line  11  the  source  orientation  (strike,  dip,  rake)  was  held  fixed  at  that  given  by  tire  Harvard 
CMT  solution  (Dziewonski  et  al.  1987a).  This  solution  has  a  similar  orientation  to  ours, 
but  it  gives  a  significantly  poorer  fit  to  Sll  waveforms  at  SNG,  VAL  and  ESK.  In  line  C  we 
show  a  possible  reverse  faulting  solution.  This  was  obtained  by  starting  from  a  reverse  fault 
mechanism  with  the  same  Sll  radiation  pattern  as  our  minimum  misfit  solution  and  then 
inverting  for  all  source  parameters.  Although  the  inversion  routine  returned  a  reverse  fault 
solution,  the  fit  to  the  P  waves  is  noticeably  poorer  than  for  the  strike-slip  solution  in  line 
A.  The  Sll  fit  is  not  much  changed,  though  is  marginally  better  at  SNG.  We  are  confident 
that  the  strike-slip  solution  is  the  correct  one  in  this  case.  This  agrees  with  observations  of 
the  meisoseismal  region  which  lies  on  the  Kazerun  Fault  and  has  a  north-south  orientation 
in  line  with  this  structure  (M.  lierberian,  pers.  comm.). 

This  earthquake  had  the  shallowest  centroid  depth  (4  -2/+4  km)  of  the  ones  we  studied. 
Depth  is  mainly  constrained  by  P  waveforms,  because  of  their  higher  frequency  content.  In 
this  case  P  waveforms  at  WWSSN  stations  are  sparse  (only  VAL,  NAI),  but  nonetheless 
impulsive,  and  suggestive  of  this  shallow  depth.  Most  of  the  digital  P  waveforms  are  from 
SRO  instruments,  whose  narrow  band  response  makes  them  poor  at  resolving  centroid 
depth.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  the  gain  at  NAI  was  incorrectly  marked  on  the  vertical 
long  period  WWSSN  record  (Fig.  A8),  but  we  can  find  no  independent  confirmation  of  this. 
Therefore  it  has  not  been  included  in  the  inversion  and  is  marked  with  a 

20  December  1986  (event  G) 

P  waveforms  for  this  event  were  very  small  compared  to  SII  amplitudes,  suggestive  of  a 
strike-slip  mechanism.  Although  not  many  Sll  records  were  available,  there  were  sufficient, 
with  a  good  distribution  of  polarities,  to  constrain  the  Sll  nodal  planes  quite  well  (Fig. 
A 10).  I*  waves  were  noisy,  but  useful  in  indicating  a  small  amplitude. 

The  Harvard  solution  for  this  event  gives  a  similar  strike-slip  mechanism  (>■  «  inset  Fig. 
A10).  This  solution  lies  wihin  the  errors  we  calculate  for  our  result.  The  rake  m  particular 
is  poorly  constrained  in  one  direction  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  reasonable  fit  to  the 
Sll  waveforms  for  a  mechanism  with  a  larger  thrust  component.  However,  as  before,  the 
amplitudes  of  the  P  waveforms  become  unacceptably  large. 

11  August  1988a  16:00  (event  H) 

This  was  the  first  of  two  events  in  this  area  occurring  witiiin  the  space  of  5  minutes. 
It  had  a  magnitude  of  only  ro&  5.3,  and  generated  few  clear  1’  waveforms.  However,  SII 
waveforms  are  abundant,  and  constrain  those  nodal  planes  well  (Fig.  All). 

In  Fig.  A 12  we  compare  the  minimum  misfit  solution  of  Fig.  All  (line  A)  with  the 
Harvard  CMT  solution  (line  13)  and  with  a  reverse  fault  that  has  a  similar  SII  radiation 
pattern  to  our  minimum  misfit  solution  (line  C),  as  we  did  in  Fig.  A9.  The  Harvard  CMT 
solution  produces  a  worse  lit  to  the  waveforms  at  several  stations  than  does  the  minimum 
misfit  solution.  The  reverse  fault  solution  produces  a  similar  fit  to  the  Sll  waveforms,  but 
a  worse  fit  to  the  P  amplitude  at  LZ1I  than  the  minimum  misfit  solution. 
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11  August  1088  16:04  (event  I) 

The  second  and  larger  of  the  two  events  on  this  day  has  an  improved  data  coverage. 
Our  minimum  misfit  solution  is  shown  in  Fig.  A 13.  In  Fig.  A14  we  compare,  as  before, 
our  minimum  misfit  solution  with  the  Harvard  CMT  solution  (line  II),  and  with  a  reverse 
fault  mechanism  with  a  similar  Sll  radiation  pattern  (line  C).  The  Harvard  CMT  solution 
is  little  different  from  our  own,  whereas  the  reverse  fault  mechanism  greatly  overestimates 
the  amplitudes  of  the  1*  waveforms  at  l‘TO  and  KliS. 

6  December  1988  (event  K) 

This  earthquake  is  discussed  in  the  main  text  (Fig.  4). 
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Event 

Year 

Month 

Day 

Origin  Time 

Lat. 

Long. 

in* 

A 

■9 

23 

09:16:18.6 

29.81 

51.16 

5.2 

11 

1971 

MM 

06 

06:49:52.9 

29.80 

51.88 

5.2 

C 

1972 

04 

10 

02:06:53.2 

28.43 

52.82 

6.1 

1) 

197G 

04 

22 

17:03:07.9 

28.71 

52.12 

tE 

1981 

04 

01 

10:16:59.2 

29.84 

51.50 

5.4 

F 

1986 

07 

12 

07:54:26.8 

29.96 

51.58 

5.7 

G 

EH 

12 

20 

23:47:08.9 

29.98 

51.62 

5.5 

11 

SH 

08 

11 

16:00:07.5 

29.97 

51.57 

5.3 

1 

mi 

08 

11 

16:04:45.6 

29.97 

51.67 

5.7 

tJ 

08 

30 

17:30:21.3 

29.95 

51.70 

4.9 

K 

12 

06 

13:20:41.0 

29.94 

51.65 

5.5 

tL 

05 

03 

09:13:20.0 

29.96 

51.65 

5.1 

■ 

12 

16 

22:18:50.0 

_ 

29.05 

51.31 

5.3 

‘f  Events  for  which  insufficient  waveforms  were  available  to  model.  Here  the  Harvard 
CMT  solution  is  used. 

Table  1  :  Li^t  of  earthquakes  studied  in  this  paper.  Locations  and  origin  limes  are 

taken  from  ISC  listings  prior  to  1988.  After  this  I’DE  locations  are  used.  The  event  letters 
correspond  to  those  used  in  the  text. 


Line 

Layer 

Depth 

K 

P 

A 

half  space 

6.5 

3.5 

2.7 

13 

half  space 

6.7 

3.75 

2.8 

C 

1 

7 

5.7 

3.4 

2.6 

half  space 

6.8 

3.9 

2.9 

D 

1 

7 

6.0 

3.7 

2.75 

half  space 

6.8 

3.9 

2.9 

Table  2  :  Velocity  structures  used  in  figure  6. 
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Eveut 

Date 

Mw 

Solution 

Errors 

wmm 

Depth 

■n 

Strike 

Dip 

Rake 

Depth 

m 

IpS* 

(km) 

n 

(°) 

(°) 

(km) 

A 

V 

5.5 

136 

45 

88 

9 

22 

-15/+10 

-4/45 

±3 

D 

eZHH 

5.3 

62 

79 

2 

6 

7.2 

±25 

-12/410 

-15/420 

-2/46 

C 

10.4.72 

6.6 

288 

49 

99 

9 

844 

±20 

-8/410 

-15/420 

±3 

multiple 

(6.7) 

322 

40 

98 

10 

369 

D 

22. 4. 76 

5.7 

312 

52 

80 

38 

-15/410 

-7/410 

±15 

±3 

tB 

1.4.81 

■ 

35 1 

34 

144 

7.8 

r 

12.7.86 

004 

73 

-159 

26 

-8/+I0 

±15 

-15/420 

-2/44 

<.; 

20.12.86 

5.3 

344 

65 

163 

11 

±10 

-17/410 

-30/410 

±3 

ii 

11.8.88a 

5.5 

003 

69 

-175 

24 

-18/+10 

-15/45 

-18/410 

-4/43 

i 

11.8.88b 

5.8 

350 

82 

-166 

9 

65 

-16/410 

-10/49 

-12/49 

-3/42 

tJ 

30.8.88 

5.1 

337 

83 

-147 

15* 

6.1 

K 

6.12.88 

5.6 

357 

74 

198 

10 

32 

±10 

-10/45 

±15 

±2 

th 

3.5.89 

5.1 

153 

55 

-166 

15* 

8.4 

fM 

16.12.90 

5.7 

144 

67 

87 

15* 

41 

Table  3  :  Minimum  misfit  solution  and  errors  for  events  modelled  in  this  study.  The 
strike,  dip  and  rake  for  events  F,G,II,I,K  are  given  for  the  nodal  planes  that  we  think  are 
the  fault  planes,  ‘f’  indicates  a  Harvard  CMT  solution.  The  reported  depths  for  these  Tour 
events  are  lixed  values  so  we  indicate  them  with  a  V. 
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Figure  Captions 


Plate  1  :  Landsat  J  image  of  the  region  around  the  Kazerun  Line.  The  main  features  and 
earthquake  locations  are  shown  in  figure  1.  Note  how  the  anticline  ridges  do  not  cross  the 
line  and  how  they  are  apparently  deflected  as  they  approach  it. 

Figure  1  :  Location  Map  showing  the  main  faults  and  topography  in  the  region  of  the 
Kazerun  Flexure  (or  Kazerun  Line).  The  valley  that  marks  the  Kazerun  Line  is  indicated 
by  a  thin  line.  The  epicentres  of  the  earthquakes  discussed  in  this  study  are  marked  by  their 
date  (year,  month,  day).  Principal  towns  are  marked  as  black  squares.  The  inset  shows  the 
area  in  relation  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  seismic  belt  defining  the  Zagros  Mountains 
shaded.  ZTL  is  the  Zagros  Thrust  Line.  The  dashed  line  defines  the  area  shown  in  the 
satellite  image  in  Plate  1. 

Figure  2  :  Map  showing  the  main  geological  features  near  the  town  of  Kazerun  (marked 
as  K).  The  unshaded  region  corresponds  to  sediment  of  Quaternary  age.  The  Agha  Jari 
Formation  is  of  Miocene  to  Pliocene  age  and  consists  primarily  of  continental  conglomer¬ 
ates,  sandstone,  silt  and  mud.  The  Mishan  and  Gascharan  formations  are  of  Miocene  age, 
consisting  of  limestones,  marls  and  thick  evaporites.  The  Asmari  and  Jahrum  formations 
consist  mainly  of  limestones  of  Palaeocene  to  Oligocene  age.  The  Bangestan  group  contains 
limestones  and  shales  of  Cretaceous  age. 

Figure  3  :  Lower  hemisphere  equal  area  projections  of  P  wave  first  motion  data.  Station 
positions  have  been  plotted  using  a  velocity  of  6.8  kins-1,  as  used  in  the  waveform  synthesis, 
la  each  case  the  nodal  planes  are  those  of  the  minimum  misfit  solution  obtained  from 
waveform  inversion.  Filled  circles  are  compressional  first  motions  and  open  circles  arc 
dilatations.  Large  symbols  arc  readings  taken  from  WWSSN  long  period  records.  Nodal 
onsets  are  marked  as  crosses.  P  and  T  axes  are  marked  by  letters.  The  earthquake  dale 
(year,  mouth,  day)  is  above  each  focal  sphere. 

Figure  4  :  The  P  and  SH  waveforms  for  the  minimum  misfit  solution  obtained  for  the 
event  of  6  December,  1988  (Event  .)).  The  values  beneath  the  event  header  give  strike  ,  clip, 
rake,  depth  and  seismic  moment  (in  units  of  Nin).  The  upper  sphere  shows  the  P  wave 
radiation  pattern  and  the  lower  sphere  that  for  SH.  Both  are  lower  hemisphere  projections. 
The  station  code  by  each  waveform  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  corresponding  to  its  position 
within  the  focal  sphere.  These  arc  ordered  clockwise  by  azimuth.  A  4w’  corresponds  to 
WWSSN  data  and  a  ‘d’  to  data  from  the  GDSN  network.  The  solid  lines  are  the  observed 
waveforms,  the  dashed  lines  are  the  synthetic  waveforms.  The  inversion  window  is  marked 
by  solid  bars  at  either  end  of  the  waveform.  I’  and  T  axes  within  the  sphere  are  represented 
by  solid  and  open  circles  respectively.  The  source  time  function  is  shown  below  the  P  focal 
sphere,  with  the  waveform  time  scale  below  this.  Waveform  amplitude  scales  arc  to  the  left 
of  the  focal  sphere. 

Figure  5  :  Comparison  of  possible  fault  plane  solutions  for  the  event  of  6  December  1988. 
Waveforms  are  shown  at  G  representative  stations.  In  line  A,  synthetic  waveforms  are  from 
the  minimum  misfit  solution.  Line  B  shows  synthetic  waveforms  for  the  orientation  given 
by  the  Harvard  moment  tensor  solution.  Line  C  shows  a  thrust  solution  which  gives  a 
satisfactory  fit  to  first  motion  readings  and  which  is  characteristic  of  thrust  events  seen  in 
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the  Zagros,  hi  this,  and  in  subsequent  similar  diagrams,  an  arrow  signifies  a  poorer  fit  than 
Ik*  minimum  misfit  solution  and  an  l*'  an  improvement  in  fit. 

Figure  6  :  'Jests  showing  the  influence  of  source  velocity  structure  on  the  minimum  misfit 
solution  for  the  event  of  (»  December  1988.  The  velocity  structure  used  in  each  line  is  given 
in  Table  2.  Each  line  shows  the  1*  and  Sll  radiation  patterns,  the  source  time  function  and 
the  resulting  waveform  fits  for  for  5  stations.  Line  I)  shows  the  structure  which  was  used 
to  obtain  the  minimum  misfit  solution  in  Fig.  4 

Figure  7  :  Summary  map  of  the  minimum  misfit  solutions  for  events  studied  in  this  paper. 
Fault  plane  solutions  are  shown  as  lower  hemisphere  projections  joined  to  their  epicentral 
locations.  The  letter  beside  each  focal  sphere  identifies  each  event  in  Tables  1  and  3.  The 
focal  spheres  with  the  striped  shading  (E  and  K)  arc  Harvard  CMT  solutions. 

Figure  8  :  Map  showing  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  slip  vectors  for  the  earthquakes 
discussed  in  this  study.  These  are  plotted  so  as  to  show  motion  of  the  south  or  west  side 
relative  to  the  north  or  east.  Letters  identify  the  events  in  Tables  1  and  3.  Large  filled 
circles  are  strike-slip  events  studied  in  this  paper.  Open  circles  are  Harvard  CMT  solutions. 
Filled  squares  are  reverse  faulting  events  studied  in  this  paper.  The  inset  in  the  bottom 
left  hand  corner  shows  a  slereographic  projection  of  slip  vectors  for  the  9  events  whose 
waveforms  we  studied.  Closed  circles  are  strike-slip  events,  open  circles  are  Harvard  CMT 
solutions  and  filled  squares  are  reverse  faults. 

Figure  9  :  Lower  hemisphere  projection  of  the  1*  and  'I'  axes  for  the  events  studied  in  this 
paper. 

Figure  Al:  Minimum  misfit  solution  for  event  A,  on  23  June  1908.  The  display  convention 
is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  4.  Stations  marked  with  a  (eg  NAI  and  COL)  are  not  included  in 
the  inversion. 

Figure  A2  :  Comparison  of  the  minimum  misfit  solution  in  Fig.  Al  (Line  A)  with  that 
obtained  by  Jackson  and  Fitch  (1981)  (Liue  IJ).  The  load  spheres  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  diagram  show  the  first  motion  readings  for  this  event  with  these  two  solutions.  The 
seismograms  for  the  two  stations  with  inconsistent  first  motions  are  shown. 

Figure  A3  :  Minimum  misfit  solution  for  event  13  ((i  April  1971).  The  display  convention 
is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  4. 

Figure  A4  :  Comparison  of  thrust  and  strike-slip  solutions  for  event  13.  While  either 
solution  provides  an  adequate  fit  to  the  Sll  waveforms,  the  small  relative  size  of  the  1* 
waveforms  suggests  the  strike-slip  solution  is  more  likely. 

Figure  A5  :  Minimum  misfit  solution  for  event  C  (10  April  1972).  The  display  convention 
is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  4.  There  arc  two  sub-events  in  this  case.  The  two  mechanisms  are 
printed  under  the  header  and  the  second  source  is  represented  as  a  dashed  line  within  the 
focal  sphere.  The  source  time  function  shows  two  distinct  ruptures,  the  second  occurring 
some  13.7  seconds  after  the  onset  of  the  first. 

Figure  A6  :  This  figure  shows  the  effect  of  each  of  the  two  sub-events  in  Fig.  A.r>  on  the 
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waveforms  for  the  earthquake  of  10  April  1972.  Line  A  shows  waveforms  from  the  lirsl 
siih-event  only.  Line  11  shows  the  modifications  to  the  waveforms  when  both  sub  events  arc 
included. 


Figure  A7  :  Minimum  mislit  solution  obtained  for  event  1)  (22  April  1970).  The  display 
convention  is  the  same  ;us  in  Fig.  I. 

Figure  A8  :  Minimum  misfit  solution  obtained  for  event  F  (12  July  1980).  The  display 
convention  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  1. 

Figure  A9  :  Comparison  of  solutions  for  event  F.  Line  A  shows  our  minimum  mislit 
solution.  Line  11  shows  the  Harvard  moment  tensor  solution.  Line  C  is  a  reverse  faulting 
solution  with  a  similar  Sll  radiation  pattern  to  that  in  line  A. 

Figure  A10  :  Minimum  mislit  solution  fur  event  C  (29  December  19H0).  The  display 
convention  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  I. 

Figure  All  :  Minimum  misfit  solution  for  event  II  (11  August  1988a).  The  display 
convention  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  1. 

Figure  A12  :  Comparison  of  models  for  event  11.  Line  A  shows  the  minimum  misfit 
solution.  Line  11  shows  the  Harvard  moment  tensor  solution.  Line  C  is  a  reverse  faulting 
solution  with  a  similar  Sll  radiation  pattern  to  that  in  line  A. 

Figure  A13  :  Minimum  misfit  solution  for  event  1(11  August  1988b).  '('lie  display  con¬ 
vention  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  4. 

Figure  A14  :  Comparison  of  models  for  event  1.  Line  A  shows  the  minimum  misfit  solution. 
Line  H  shows  the  Harvard  moment  tensor  solution.  Line  C  is  a  reverse  faulting  solution 
with  a  similar  Sll  radiation  pattern  to  that  in  line  A. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  upper  mantle  holds  the  key  to  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  diversity  of  geologic  processes  observed  at  the  Earth’s  surface,  and  that 
many  of  the  important,  unresolved  questions  concerning  surface  dynamics  will  be  answered 
only  when  a  more  detailed  picture  of  the  upper  mantle  velocity  structure  and  its  lateral 
variations  is  obtained.  For  example,  the  continental  lithosphere  is  much  thicker  than  oceanic 
lithosphere,  but  the  question  of  how  thick  a  section  of  continent  translates  coherently  during 
continental  drift  compared  to  oceanic  lithosphere  is  still  in  question.  The  bottom  of  the  low 
velocity  zone  is  usually  considered  to  coincide  with  the  bottom  of  the  alhenospherc  and  it 
has  been  assumed  that  coherent  translation  of  both  old  continental  and  oceanic  (dates  takes 
place  above  about  200  km.  However,  this  basic  assumption  of  plate  tectonics  is  contrary 
to  ideas  (imposed  by  other  studies  [e.g.,  Lerner-Lam  &  Jordan,  1987]  which  suggest  that 
the  structure  of  the  continents  extends  to  upper  mantle  depths  (400  km)  implying  that 
the  continental  lithosphere  does  not  passively  drift  on  the  low- velocity  alhenospherc.  In 
this  paper,  we  investigate  the  velocity  structure  of  the  upper  mantle  beneath  the  Siberian 
lMatfoi  in  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  the  mantle  transition  zone. 

Understanding  of  the  general  features  of  the  upper  mantle  has  evolved  over  the  past 
seventy  years,  but  the  details  of  upper  mantle  structure  arc  still  very  much  in  question. 
Byerly  [1926,  1935]  first  noted  changes  in  slope  of  the  P-wave  travel  time  curve  near  20°  im¬ 
plying  zones  of  more  rapid  velocity  increase  or  velocity  discontinuities  in  the  upper  mantle. 
Jeffreys  [1936]  determined  the  depth  of  the  upper  mantle  velocity  structure  causing  the  20° 
discontinuity  to  be  483:1: 1 7  km.  Niazi  .V.  Anderson  [1965]  suggested  that  the  two  discontinu¬ 
ities  observed  near  20"  in  the  western  North  American  travel  lime  curve  resulted  from  two 
upper  mantle  second-order  velocity  discontinuities  at  depths  of  320  and  640  km.  Regions  of 
high  velocity  gradients  near  400  km  and  650  km  depth  are  now  universal  features  of  upper 
mantle  velocity  models.  The  400-km  depth  transition  is  thought  to  result  from  either  the 
olivine-spinel  phase  transition  [ltingwood,  1975]  or  from  a  chemical  change  from  lherzolite 
to  picritic  eclogile  [Anderson  &  Bass,  1986].  The  650-km  depth  transition  is  thought  to 
result  from  the  spinel- perovskile  plus  magnesiowuslile  transition  [Ito  fc  Takahashi,  1989]. 

Other  velocity  discontinuities  or  regions  of  strong  velocity  gradient  in  the  upper  mantle 
have  been  proposed.  In  1917  Galilizin  proposed  a  discontinuity  at  232  km  depth  and 
studies  by  Lehmann  [1959,  1962,  1964]  indicated  the  presence  of  a  discontinuity  under 
North  America  and  Europe  near  215  -  220  km.  There  are  no  important  phase  changes  in 
the  mantle  near  this  depth  [ltingwood,  1975].  This,  in  addition  to  the  sharpness  of  the 
discontinuity,  suggests  that  it  may  result  from  a  chemical  change,  and  Anderson  [1979] 
suggested  that  it  may  be  the  boundary  between  depleted  and  fertile  lherzolite  or  between 
perdolile  and  cclogitc.  The  question  of  whether  an  additional  discontinuity  or  zone  of  high 


gradient  is  required  near  520  kin  dcptii  is  an  issue  of  current  debate  [Shearer,  1991 ;  Cummins 
et  al,  1992;  Jones  el  al,  1992].  Seismic  evidence  for  a  520- km  discontinuity  was  found  in 
several  regional  studies  in  the  early  1970’s  [e.g.,  llelmberger  k  Wiggins,  1971;  Simpson  et  al, 
1974].  More  recent  regional  studies,  however,  do  not  require  this  structure  [e.g.,  Gomberg 
cl  al,  1989;  Dowman  k  Kcnnctt,  1990].  The  notable  exception  is  the  study  of  Shearer  [1991] 
which  found  global  evidence  for  a  520-km  depth  feature.  The  520  discontinuity,  if  it  exists, 
may  correspond  to  the  fJ  -  7  olivine  transition  [Hina,  1991]  but  high  pressure  experiments 
[Weidner  et  al,  1984]  suggest  that  this  transition  occurs  over  a  broad  depth  range  and  would 
not  create  the  velocity  contrast  required  to  explain  the  seismic  data,  lta  k  Stixrude  [1992] 
suggest  that  it  may  result  from  the  dissolution  of  garnet  to  Ca-perovskite.  The  variety  of 
evidence  for  and  against  the  200  and  520  km  discontinuities  may  result  from  both  of  them 
being  regional  features. 

Seismic  data  is  the  only  means  by  which  one  can  map  the  lateral  extent  of  the  up¬ 
per  mantle  discontinuities  and  examine  their  depth  and  thickness  variation.  Most  models 
of  upper  mantle  velocity  structure  are  derived  from  studying  earthquake  travel  times  and 
waveforms.  A  variety  of  source  time  functions  are  used  in  earthquake  body  wave  studies 
and  this  requires  comparing  differenf  waveforms  or  solving  for  the  earthquake  source,  both 
resulting  in  possible  ambiguities  belwccu  velocity  structure  and  earthquake  source  mech¬ 
anism.  Most  of  these  studies  analyze  long-period  body  waves  or  surface  wave  data  which 
results  in  decreased  resolution.  In  addition,  analysis  of  earthquake  data  docs  not  lead  to 
a  uniform  sampling  of  distance.  It  is  difficult  with  such  data  to  examine  the  width  of  the 
transition  zone  discontinuities  to  a  precision  required  to  discriminate  between  the  competing 
petrologic  models. 

During  the  past  30  years,  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Geology  (now  the  Center  for  Regional 
Geophysical  and  Geoccological  Research)  has  conducted  an  extensive  seismic  exploration 
program  of  the  Eurasian  crust  and  upper  mantle  using  explosion  sources.  Many  of  these 
profiles  use  nuclear  explosions  as  seismic  sources  for  recording  long  distance  profiles  (tip  to 
about  4000  km)  and  chemical  explosives  for  recording  shorter  distance  profiles  (up  to  about 
750  km)  [Sc.heimcr  k  Borg,  1984;  Benz  el  al.,  1992].  The  energetic  sources  used  on  several 
DSS  profiles  have  permitted  interpretation  of  velocity  structure  to  upper  mantle  depths. 
Ycgorkin  et  al.  [1977]  describe  a  forward  modelling  procedure  by  which  travel  times  are 
computed  for  successively  deeper  penetrating  rays  and  the  theoretical  travel  limes  for  a 
proposed  structure  are  compared  with  the  observed  travel  times  until  they  fit  to  within 
prescribed  error  limits  (about  0.3  -  0.5  sec).  Russian  seismologists  have  considered  wave 
amplitudes  by  comparing  observed  seismic  amplitudes  with  the  density  of  computed  rays. 
Results  for  only  a  few  of  these  profiles  are  discussed  in  the  western  literature  [e.g.,  Yegorkin 
k  Pavlenkova,  1981;  Pavlenkova  k.  Yegorkin,  1983;  Egorkin  et  al.,  1984;  Mechie  ct  al,  1993] 
and  until  recently,  none  of  these  data  have  been  available  to  western  seismologists.  In  this 
paper  we  discuss  the  analysis  of  one  profile  recorded  across  the  Siberian  l'latform. 

..  THE  lUFT  PROFILE 

The  1982  “RIFT”  profile  extends  2000  km  across  the  Archean- Proterozoic  Siberian 
Platform  from  the  Yamal  Peninsula  in  NW  Noril’sk  to  the  Mongolian  border  SE  of  Lake 
Baikal  (Fig.  1).  Seismic  data  were  recorded  from  three  nuclear  explosions  and  thirty-four 
■  hemical  explosions  along  this  profile.  The  northernmost  portion  of  the  profile  crosses  the 
West  Siberian  rift  which  developed  during  the  initial  breakup  of  Pangea  in  Triassic  time 
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(235  -  215  my)  [Aplonov,  1988].  Following  the  cessation  of  extension,  the  rift  was  buried 
beneath  approximately  15  km  of  sediment.  Geochemical  analysis  of  the  basalts  within  the 
rift  indicates  that  they  have  a  chemical  composition  similar  to  ocean  tholeiitcs.  The  central 
section  of  the  profile  extends  across  the  Tunguska  Basin,  the  site  of  the  Siberian  Traps 
Hood  basalts.  These  Hows  possibly  represent  the  largest  Mesozoic  occurrence  of  continental 
Hood  basalt,  and  now  cover  an  area  of  about  3 .4  X  Hikin'*.  They  hail  a  probable  original 
volume  in  excess  of  1.5  X  lockin'*  [Zolotukhin  k  Ai’Mukhamedov,  1988].  The  period  over 
which  this  outpouring  occurred  is  an  issue  of  current  debate.  Baksi  &  Farrar  [1991]  argue 
from  40Ar/39Ar  incremental-heating  studies  that  voicanism  occurred  over  a  5  to  10  million 
year  duration,  much  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  Deccan  Traps  or  Columbia  River  flood 
basalts  and  inconsistent  with  a  mantle  plume  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  Renne  fc  Basil 
[1991]  argue  from  laser- healing  40Ar/39Ar  data  that  the  basalts  were  erupted  over  a  time 
interval  of  900,000±800,000  years,  which  is  similar  to  the  duration  of  belter  dated  flood 
basalts,  thus  giving  eruption  rates  consistent  with  a  plume  origin.  There  is  no  evidence 
for  crustal  rifting  prior  to  the  initiation  of  voicanism  [Marcnko,  1977]  as  has  been  observed 
in  other  areas  of  continental  Hood  basalts  [White  &  McKenzie,  1989]  nor  is  there  a  clear 
connection  between  the  Siberian  Traps  and  a  mantle  hot  spot  although  Morgan  [1981]  has 
suggested  an  association  with  the  Jan  Mayen  hot  spot.  If  the  Siberian  Traps  were  associated 
with  a  mantle  plume,  it  lias  long  since  passed.  The  southern  portion  of  the  profile  crosses  the 
presently  active  Baikal  rift  [Colenelsky  &  Misharina,  1978;  Doscr,  1991a,b]  which  follows  the 
suture  zone  between  the  Siberian  platform  and  the  Saiyan-Baikal  fold  belt  to  the  southeast. 
The  Baikal  Rift  occurs  within  a  broad,  recent  regional  uplift  and  is  characterized  by  high 
heat  (low  and  a  low  velocity  upper  mantle  [Belousov  et  al,  1991]. 

The  northernmost  nuclear  shot  (SP245  -  Fig.  1.)  is  located  within  the  West  Siberian 
rift  (latitude  G9.20G°N,  longitude  81.647°E).  We  discuss  data  only  from  SP245  in  this  study. 
Data  for  this  shot  was  recorded  to  more  than  2400  km  distance  to  the  SE,  and  1G5  km  to  the 
NW.  The  central  nuclear  shot  point  (SP173  -  Fig.  1)  is  in  western  Tura  within  the  Tunguska 
Basin,  approximately  700  km  southeast  of  SP245.  Recordings  from  this  shot  extend  5G0 
km  northwest  reversing  a  section  of  the  profile  from  SP245  and  1700  km  southeast  across 
the  Baikal  rift.  The  southernmost  unclear  shot  point  (SP35  -  Fig.  1)  is  located  250  km 
NW  of  Lake  Baikal.  Recordings  from  this  shot  extend  325  km  to  the  south  across  the 
Baikal  rift  and  nearly  2200  km  to  the  north  reversing  both  SP245  and  SPI73.  Body  wave 
magnitudes  for  the  three  nuclear  explosions  range  from  5.0  to  5.2  and  are  observable  on 
low-noise,  high  gain  telescismic  stations.  In  addition  to  the  nuclear  explosions,  a  detailed 
system  of  crustal  observations  was  made  using  chemical  explosions  (3000  5000  Kg  each) 

detonated  at  approximately  70  to  100  km  intervals  along  the  profile.  The  length  of  the 
reversed  profiles  from  the  chemical  explosion  recordings  is  about  300  km.  The  data  from 
the  chemical  explosions  and  from  SP173  and  SP35  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  study. 

SP245  was  recorded  al  182  sites  each  equipped  with  the  “Taiga”  seismic  system  [Chi- 
chinin  ct  al.,  I960].  These  instruments  record  six  analogue  data  channels  and  a  radio  time 
signal.  Three  components  were  recorded,  but  only  the  vertical  component  is  available  and 
discussed  here.  Each  channel  is  recorded  at  high  and  low  gain  to  increase  the  dynamic 
range.  The  sensors  used  have  a  natural  frequency  of  1.5  IIz  and  the  recording  system  has 
a  usable  bandwidth  between  0.5  -  20  Hz.  Data  for  these  profiles  were  obtained  in  the  form 
of  large  paper  record  sections  (25  mm/sec  x  2.5  mm/km)  with  station  locations  accurate 
to  0.1  km.  This  is  lower  than  the  accuracy  of  station  locations  for  most  modern  crustal 
refraction  studies  but  because  the  source  location  is  accurately  known,  the  source  -  receiver 
distances  are  much  more  accurate  than  in  most  mantle  studies  using  earthquake  data.  The 
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paper  record  sections  were  plotted  using  the  high  gain  channel  for  the  first  arrival  and,  if 
necessary,  the  low-gain  channel  for  the  remainder  of  the  seismogram.  An  overlap  of  1-3 
seconds  allowed  most  traces  to  be  rescaled  with  proper  relative  amplitude.  The  traces  were 
commercially  digitized  and  corrected  for  amplitude  scaling  to  produce  trace  normalized 
record  sections.  The  record  section  for  SP245  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Crustal  phases  arc  prominent  at  near  distance  ranges.  The  large,  low  velocity  phase 
observed  to  about  180  km  distance  is  the  ltg  phase.  Pg  is  a  prominent  first  arrival  to  about 
200  km  distance  and  large  amplitude  second  arrival  to  about  280  km  distance.  The  mantle 
phase  Pn  becomes  the  first  arrival  at  an  epicentral  distance  of  about  190  km.  It  appears  as 
a  weak  arrival  in  Fig.  2  but  is  clearly  seen  in  the  digital  data.  The  apparent  upper  mantle 
velocity  is  8.25  kins-*  based  on  titling  a  straight  line  to  f irst  arrivals  in  the  200  000  km 

range.  At  longer  ranges,  the  first  arrivals  appear  to  have  variable  amplitudes  and  arrival 
times.  We  believe  that  some  of  these  reflect  real  variations  in  the  lithospheric  structure 
since  they  can  be  correlated  over  several  hundred  kilometers.  A  strong  second  arrival  about 
three*  seconds  after  the  low-amplitude  (irst  arrival  appears  at  about  750  km  distance.  This 
phase  is  particularly  prominent  between  800  and  1000  km  distance  and  becomes  a  first 
arrival  by  about  1200  km  distance.  Another  high  amplitude  second  arrival  begins  about 
three  seconds  after  the  first  arrival  at  1100  km,  progressively  moves  forward  and  becomes 
the  (irst  arrival  at  about  1500  km.  Their  apparent  velocities  vary  between  7.5  and  9.5 
kins-1.  This  shingling  pattern  is  consistent  with  reflected  phases  from  high  velocity  layers, 
indicating  complex  layering  within  the  upper  mantle  [Hirn  et  al,  1973].  At  least  some  of 
these  observations  may  be  due  to  lateral  variations  in  structure. 

Arrivals  from  the  mantle  transition  zone  can  be  observed  al  longer  ranges.  From  1000  to 
2400  km  a  strong  phase  follows  the  first  arrivals  by  10  seconds  al  the  shortest  distance  ranges 
and  becomes  the  first  arrival  at  the  end  of  the  record  section.  This  phase  is  particularly 
prominent  starting  at  about  1700  km  range  and  is  associated  with  a  discontinuity  or  zone  of 
high  gradient  near  400  km  depth.  There  is  another  strong  second  arrival  following  the  first 
arrival  by  about  12  seconds  beginning  at  about  2100  km  range.  This  is  a  reflection  from 
the  660-kin  discontinuity.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  the  520-km  discontinuity  described 
by  Shearer  [1991],  although  the  seismograms  in  the  corresponding  distance  range  (<  2100 
km)  arc  complex  and  arrivals  from  a  weak  discontinuity  in  this  depth  range  may  be  lurking 
within  the  record  section. 

3.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UPPER  MANTLE  VELOCITY  MODEL 

There  is  dear  evidence  in  Fig.  2  for  the  presence  of  significant  structure  within  the 
upper  mantle  and  some  of  this  structure  may  be  3-D.  However,  we  have  constructed  a  I- 
I)  velocity  model  that  fils  the  major  travel  time  and  amplitude  features  of  Fig.  2  using  a 
combination  of  travel  time  and  synthetic  seismogram  modelling.  Our  objective  is  to  produce 
a  representative  velocity  structure  for  the  mantle  beneath  the  stable  Siberian  Platform  that 
we  can  compare  with  upper  mantle  models  from  other  stable  regions,  use  as  a  reference 
model  in  future  studies  of  the  lateral  variations  in  mantle  structure,  and  eventually  test  the 
transition  zone  predictions  from  high  pressure  experimental  petrology. 

We  previously  read  first  and  prominent  later  arrival  times  for  the  data  from  shot  point 
SP245  from  the  original  record  section,  and  these  data  are  discussed  in  the  preliminary 
study  of  Cipar  et  al  [1993].  Their  velocity  model  (here  designated  Model  A)  from  travel 
time  modelling  is  taken  as  the  starting  model  in  this  study.  In  constructing  our  new  model 


we  first  computed  reflectivity  (Fuchs  &  Muller,  1971]  synthetic  seismograms  for  the  starting 
model  and  compared  these  with  the  broad  features  correlated  across  a  number  of  observed 
seismograms.  We  then  perturbed  the  model  from  the  top  down,  starling  with  the  structure 
at  about  100  km  depth,  and  through  a  process  of  trial  and  error  fitting  of  the  travel  times 
and  amplitudes,  progressively  worked  our  way  down  through  the  upper  mantle.  We  have 
attempted  to  maintain  as  smooth  a  model  as  possible  which  produced  synthetic  seismograms 
consistent  with  the  major  features  of  the  data.  The  attenuation  model  used  in  computing 
the  synthetic  seismograms  was  adapted  from  l)cr  el  al.  [198G]. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  is  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5.  Fig.  3  displays  our  new  upper 
mantle  model  (Model  T,  Table  1 )  derived  for  S  1’24 5  on  the  left  (panel  a);  on  the  right  (panel 
b),  the  observed  arrival  times  are  shown  superimposed  on  the  calculated  travel  time  curves 
for  Model  T.  The  letters  serve  as  a  guide  as  to  what  part  of  the  velocity-depth  function 
produces  a  given  branch  of  the  travel  time  curve.  Observed  (upper  panel)  and  Model  1' 
synthetic  (lower  panel)  record  sections  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Superimposed  on  both  record 
sections  are  the  observed  arrival  times  (small  dots)  and  theoretical  travel  time  curves.  The 
observed  and  theoretical  seismograms  have  been  bandpass  filtered  between  0.2  to  1.25  11/ 
to  suppress  scattered  noise.  The  synthetics  were  computed  as  the  delta  function  response  of 
the  medium  and  convolved  with  an  Von  Seggren- liland  ford  explosion  source  time  function 
using  k  =  3,  ami  b  =  3  (Von  Seggren  &  lllaudford,  1972].  Fig.  5  shows  an  enlargement 
of  the  distant  part  of  the  record  section  along  with  synthetics  and  travel  time  curves  for 
Model  A  [Cipar  et  al,  1993].  In  the  discussion  that  follows,  we  will  refer  to  Figs.  3  and  4 
together  to  illustrate  the  salient  features  of  Model  T. 

The  crustal  velocity  structure  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  study  of  refraction  data 
recorded  from  chemical  explosions  in  the  vicinity  of  SP245.  From  these  studies,  we  know 
that  the  crustal  structure  varies  laterally  along  the  profile.  Sl’245  was  detonated  in  a  large 
sedimentary  basin.  Russian  models  for  the  crust  along  this  profile  arc  complex,  but  the 
crystalline  crust  can  be  divided  roughly  into  three  layers  with  P-wave  velocities  ranging 
from  (i.l  to  0.4  kins-1  in  the  upper  layer,  0.5  to  0.8  kills-1  in  the  intermediate  layer,  and 
0.8  to  7.3  kms-1  in  the  lower  layer.  The  lateral  variations  of  the  thickness  of  the  crystalline 
crust  are  mostly  due  to  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  intermediate  and  lower  layers.  If 
the  low  velocity  material  at  the  surface  of  Model  T  is  replaced  with  0.0  kins-1  material,  the 
travel  times  would  be  advanced  by  approximately  0.75  s.  Therefore,  this  is  the  amount  of 
variation  in  arrival  time  which  might  be  expected  from  lateral  variations  in  crustal  structure 
along  the  prolile.  Variations  in  crustal  structure  will  alRcl  the  depth  estimates  of  mantle 
features  but  will  not  affect  the  form  of  these  features. 

The  sub-Moho  velocity  determined  from  the  first  arrivals  in  the  200  -  000  km  distance 
range  is  8.25  kms-1.  The  weak  gradient  from  the  Moho  to  108  km  depth  is  required  to 
produce  the  weak  first  arrivals  along  the  a-b  branch  (Fig.  3).  The  gradient  is  zero  between 
108  and  117  km  depth  in  order  to  terminate  the  a-b  branch  by  1900  km.  Between  117  and 
123  km  depth,  the  P-wave  velocity  increases  sharply  from  8.30  to  8.53  kms-1  This  velocity 
increase  produces  the  back  branch  of  the  triplication  (b-c  branch,  Fig.  3).  A  reduced 
velocity  gradient  extends  from  123  km  (8.53  kms-1)  to  130  km  (8.55  kms-1)  producing 
the  forward  branch  c-d.  The  c-d  branch  is  terminated  by  a  velocity  inversion  from  130  kin 
depth  to  210  km  depth.  The  sharpness  of  the  velocity  inversion  is  required  to  sriuR  out 
significant  synthetic  waveform  energy  which  occurs  after  the  end  of  the  ray-theoretic  travel 
time  curve. 

There  is  a  second  velocity  increase  between  233  and  235  km  depth  of  8.03  to  8.80  kins-1 
'Phis  feature  produces  the  second  arrivals  first  observed  at  1270  km  distance  and  i  1  sec 
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reduced  time  (f-g  and  g-h  branches),  and  the  first  arrivals  from  about  1520  to  2400  km 
distance  (h-i  branch).  This  feature  in  the  model  is  the  top  of  a  high  velocity  layer  extending 
from  233  to  253  km  depth,  below  which  there  is  a  broad  low- velocity  zone  extending  to  400 
km  depth.  Arrivals  from  the  earlier  travel  time  branch  from  this  feature  become  the  first 
arrival  at  about  1520  km  distance  but.  terminate  at  about  1750  km  distance.  The  strong 
velocity  decrease  between  253  and  2(i0  km  depth  is  required  to  terminate  this  branch  (h-i 
branch).  The  weak  lirst  arrivals  between  1700  and  about  2400  km  distance  are  the  later 
branch  (g-h)  of  the  triplication  due  to  this  structure. 

The  second  arrival  starting  at  about  1600  km  distance  and  10  sec  reduced  time  (Fig. 
3)  implies  a  significant  velocity  increase  near  400  km  depth.  To  model  the  strength  and 
position  of  this  arrival,  we  have  included  a  velocity  increase  between  400  and  435  km  depth 
of  8.04  to  9.45  kms-1  This  phase  is  not  observed  at  distances  Jess  than  1580  km.  The 
model  velocities  above  the  400  km  transition  zone  are  controlled  by  the  travel  times  (j-k 
branch),  and  the  velocity  below  the  transition  zone  is  controlled  by  the  apparent  velocity 
of  the  arrivals  in  the  distance  range  2000  2300  km  (k-1  branch).  The  relatively  abrupt 

onset  of  this  phase  at  1580  km  distance  controls  the  thickness  of  the  transition  zone.  The 
low  amplitude  arrivals  at  distances  less  than  1580  km  seen  in  the  synthetic  record  section 
would  be  masked  by  scattering  due  to  lateral  variations  in  the  velocity  structure  on  and 
above  the  transition  zone. 

The  later  arrival  starting  at  about  2100  km  distance  and  13  14  sec  reduced  time  are 

modeled  as  rays  turning  within  a  strong  velocity  gradient  near  GG0  km  depth.  The  depth 
of  this  feature  in  the  velocity  model  is  controlled  by  the  differential  travel  time  between 
this  phase  and  the  phase  from  the  400-km  discontinuity,  and  the  thickness  of  the  GGO-km 
transition  zone  is  controlled  by  the  extent  of  the  phase  to  near  distances. 

Although  the  synthetic  seismograms  for  Model  T  adequately  fit  the  observed  data,  this 
alone  does  not  provide  insight  into  how  well  the  major  features  of  the  velocity  model  are 
constrained.  To  estimate  how  well  the  model  is  constrained,  we  perturbed  the  depth  and 
velocity  of  the  major  features  until  there  was  a  noticeable  degradation  in  the  lit  between 
the  synthetic  seismograms  or  travel  times  and  thus  placed  bounds  on  these  features.  An 
example  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  which  compares  data  to  synthetics  for  Model  A  and 
Model  T.  As  discussed  above,  we  do  not  observe  the  “410”  branch  at  ranges  less  than 
1580  km  (upper  panel).  The  wide  gradient  zone  or  Model  T  (middle  panel)  between  400 
and  435  km  depth  reproduces  the  strong  arrival  around  1800  2000  km  range  (!)  18  sec 

reduced  lime).  Our  starting  Model  A,  which  has  a  first  order  discontinuity  at  420  km  depth 
predicts  strong  arrivals  at  ranges  considerably  less  than  1580  km  (lower  panel),  contrary  to 
the  observations. 

We  have  assumed  in  this  .  Indy  that  the  upper  mantle  velocity  structure  is  vertically 
stratified  between  the  source  and  receiver,  although  we  know  this  is  not  the  case.  For  long- 
period  body  wave  and  surface  wave  studies  this  is  a  good  approximation  but  the  resolving 
power  of  long-period  studies  is  limited  by  the  relatively  long  wavelengths  employed.  Short 
period  data  increases  the  resolving  power  but  is  more  susceptible  to  lateral  heterogeneity  and 
some  of  the  increased  complexity  of  upper  mantle  velocity  models  derived  from  short  period 
data  may  result  from  mapping  lateral  heterogeneity  into  1-1)  velocity  models  [Kcnnclt  k 
liowman,  1990]. 

4.  COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  TECTONICALLY  STABLE  REGIONS 
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Fig.  C  compares  the  P-wave  velocity  model  for  the  upper  mantle  beneath  the  Siberian 
Platform  witli  P-wave  velocity  models  for  several  other  tectonically  stable  regions.  These 
models  have  been  derived  from  analysis  of  waveform  data,  with  the  exception  of  the  1ASP91 
model  (panel  a,  dotted  line)  [Kcnnelt  &  Engdahl,  1991]  which  is  derived  from  the  analysis 
of  global  travel  time  data.  Model  825  (panel  a,  hatched  line)  was  derived  by  IxiFevie  fo 
llelmberger  [1989]  for  the  Canadian  Shield  using  long-period  body  wave  data  recorded  at 
WWSSN  and  Canadian  network  stations.  Given  &  llelmberger  [1980]  developed  model 
K8  (panel  a,  checked  line)  using  observations  of  Soviet  nuclear  tests  recorded  primarily  at 
European  WWSSN  stations.  In  panel  b,  Model  T  is  compared  to  two  recent  models  derived 
for  the  DSS  QUARTZ  profile  by  Mechie  et  al  (1993).  This  profile  is  subparallel  to  the 
RIFT  profile,  approximately  1000  km  to  the  west,  and  somewhat  longer.  Mechie  at  al., 
[1993]  present  models  for  two  PNE’s,  referred  to  by  them  as  the  southern  and  northern 
shot  points.  Two  velocity  models  for  the  Australian  Shield  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  panel  c. 
The  NWLf-1  model  (hatched  line  in  panel  c)  is  from  Bowman  &  Kcnnctl  [1990],  and  the 
CAPRI  model  (clunked  line  in  panel  c)  is  from  beven  [1985].  Both  models  were  derived 
from  modelling  short  period  waveform  data  recorded  along  profiles  across  the  Australian 
Shield  from  earthquakes  in  the  Indonesian  arc.  Both  similarities  and  differences  can  be  seen 
in  these  comparisons.  In  particular,  we  will  compare  model  features  at  depths  near  210, 
410,  520,  and  000  km. 

210-km  discontinuity 

Model  T  shows  a  rapid  velocity  increase  starting  al  210  km  depth,  followed  by  a  velocity 
reversal  at  253  kin  depth.  Below  this  feature  there  is  a  low  velocity  zone  extending  to  the 
depth  of  the  400-km  discontinuity.  A  velocity  increase  near  220  km  depth  is  a  common 
feature  in  the  upper  mantle  models  for  the  Australian  (Fig.  6c)  and  Asian  (Fig.  6b)  shield 
derived  from  short  period  (0.3  -  3.0  Hz)  data,  but  is  not  observed  in  the  upper  mantle 
models  for  northwestern  Eurasia  and  the  Canadian  Shield  derived  from  iong  period  (0.05 
0.2  llz)  data.  Goldstein  et  al.  [1992]  required  a  3%  velocity  increase  at  220  km  depth 
to  model  broadband  regional  waveforms  observed  in  Siberia.  The  velocity  increase  in  their 
model  represents  the  bottom  of  an  upper  mantle  low  velocity  zone  and  below  this  there  is  an 
uniform  velocity  increase  to  the  400-km  discontinuity.  Upper  mantle  velocity  models  from 
the  “QUARTZ”  profile  [Mechie  el  al.,  1993]  show  a  laminated  structure  at  these  depths 
below  which  there  is  a  velocity  decrease  followed  by  a  gradual  increase  in  velocity  to  the 
400-km  discontinuity. 

In  general,  upper  mantle  models  derived  from  the  analysis  of  short  period  or  broadband 
data  show  much  greater  complexity  in  the  150  -  250  km  depth  range  than  do  models 
derived  from  modelling  long  period  waveform  data.  Part  of  this  increased  complexity  may 
be  the  result  of  mapping  lateral  variations  in  the  velocity  structure  into  an  apparent  velocity 
variation  with  depth,  but  the  similarity  of  the  velocity  models  in  this  depth  range  supports 
the  observed  velocity  complexity  at  these  depths. 

4 10-ktn  discontinuity 

The  “410-km”  discontinuity  in  Model  T  consists  of  a  broad  gradient  zone  from  8.64  to 
9.45  kins'1  extending  from  400  to  435  km  depth.  This  extends  to  a  greater  depth  than 
the  “410-km”  discontinuity  in  the  1ASP91  global  model  (410  km  depth,  Fig.  6a),  for  the 
Canadian  Shield  (405  km  depth,  Fig.  6a),  and  the  models  for  the  Australian  Shield  (400 
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km  depth,  Fig.  6c),  but  is  similar  in  depth  to  that  of  the  u410-km”  discontinuity  beneath 
the  QUARTZ  profile  (420  km  depth,  Fig.  Gb)  and  beneath  K8  northwest  Eurasia  (420  km, 
Fig.  Ga).  King  &  Calcagnilc  [1976]  found  a  similar  depth  for  the  “410-km”  discontinuity 
beneath  northwest  Eurasia  from  modelling  travel  time  data  from  Soviet  PNE’s  recorded 
at  the  NOSAR  array  in  southern  Norway.  Stangl  [1990]  estimated  the  depth  of  the  “410- 
km”  discontinuity  to  be  about  440  km  depth  beneath  the  FINNOLORA  profile  in  Sweden. 
Thus,  all  five  studies  find  the  “410-km”  discontinuity  to  be  somewhat  deeper  (%  420  430) 

beneath  northern  Eurasia  than  the  global  average. 

However,  the  nature  of  this  discontinuity  beneath  northern  Eurasia  dilTers  between  the 
profiles.  The  salient  feature  of  the  “410-km”  discontinuity  in  Model  T  is  that  it  is  a  broad 
high-gradient  /.one  extending  over  95  km  in  depth,  rather  than  being  a  sharp  discontinuity. 
The  gradient  is  0.02  km/s/km  between  400  and  415  km  depth,  rising  slightly  to  0.025 
km/s/km  between  415  to  435  km  depth.  As  discussed  above,  we  feel  that  the  synthetic 
seismogram  calculations  rule  out  a  first  order  discontinuity  because  models  with  such  a 
feature  predict  prominent  arrivals  at  ranges  less  than  1580  km  which  are  unobserved  in 
the  data.  This  observation  has  led  us  to  adopt  a  broad  transition  region  for  the  “410”. 
Model  K8  has  a  velocity  gradient  although  of  smaller  extent  than  Model  T,  while  the  other 
models  all  have  a  first  order  discontinuity  for  the  “410-km”  discontinuity.  Further  analysis 
is  required  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  the  result  of  regional  variation,  or  an  artifact  of  the 
analysis. 

,5 20-kin  discontinuity 

Shearer  [1991]  stacked  long-period  global  digital  seismograph  network  data  and  these 
showed  evidence  for  arrivals  between  those  coming  from  the  410-km  and  660-km  disconti¬ 
nuities.  lie  suggested  that  these  arrivals  were  reflections  from  a  velocity  discontinuity  at 
520±4  km  depth  which  had  about  half  the  velocity  contrast  of  the  410-km  discontinuity. 
The  universality  of  this  feature  is  a  current  issue  of  debate  [i.e.,  Cummins  et  al,  1992;  Jones 
cl  al,  1992].  Of  the  models  shown  in  Fig.  G,  only  those  of  Mechie  el  al  [1993]  (QUARTZ 
profiles)  shows  a  discontinuity  in  this  depth  range.  On  the  other  hand,  Uenz  [personal 
communication]  finds  evidence  for  a  520- km  discontinuity  in  only  one  of  the  shots  of  the 
QUARTZ  profile  but  not  the  other.  The  lateral  separation  for  the  rays  turning  at  these 
depths  for  the  two  shots  of  the  QUARTZ  profile  is  about  400  km,  indicating  that  a  520  km 
deep  feature  may  vary  significantly  over  that  distance  range.  Egorkin  et  al  [1987]  interpret 
travel  time  observations  from  two  long  DSS  profiles  in  Siberia,  one  (RUBIN)  perpendicular 
to  the  RIFT  profile  and  (Kissing  south  of  shot  point  SF245,  and  one  (METEOR)  subpar¬ 
allel  to  the  RIFT  profile  and  approximately  500  km  to  the  cast.  'The  velocity  model  for 
the  RllllIN  profile  has  a  gradient  from  9.GG  to  9.91  km  s-1  extending  from  500  to  520  km 
depth.  This  is  steeper  than  the  gradient  al  depths  above  and  below  this  range.  The  velocity 
model  derived  from  travel  time  data  recorded  along  the  METEOR  profile  shows  a.  smooth 
gradient  extending  between  about  400  and  030  km  depth.  There  is  no  compelling  evidence 
from  the  RIFT  profile  data  for  a  discontinuity  in  the  depth  range  500  to  550  km.  This 
agrees  with  the  travel  time  analysis  results  for  the  METEOR  profile  data  [Egorkin  et  al, 
1987]  to  the  east  of  the  RIFT  profile  but  disagrees  with  waveform  analysis  results  for  the 
QUARTZ  profile  data  [Mechie  et  al,  1993]  to  the  west  of  the  RIFT  profile.  Reflections  from 
a  discontinuity  near  520  km  depth  would  produce  arrivals  between  the  reflections  from  the 
410-km  and  G60-km  discontinuities,  at  distance  ranges  greater  than  about  1900  km,  and 
would  not  be  a  clear  first  arrival  within  the  distance  range  of  our  data.  Seismograms  in  this 
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distance  range  along  the  lUFT  profile  are  complex  and  arrivals  from  a  weak  discontinuity 
may  lie  lurking  within  the  record  section. 

660-km  discontinuity 

The  660-km  discontinuity  in  Model  '1'  consists  of  a  3.5%  velocity  increase  over  the  depth 
range  655  -•  059  km.  The  velocity  increase  in  Model  '1'  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  most 
other  upper  mantle  models  for  tectonically  stable  regions.  The  depth  of  this  feature  is 
similar  to  that  of  many  other  models.  Two  notable  exceptions  arc  the  Australian  models 
(Fig.  6c).  NW1J-1  has  a  zone  of  strong  gradient  around  610  -  G30  km  depth  with  a  3.5% 
velocity  increase.  The  CAPRI  model  exhibits  significant  complexity  with  two  zones  of 
high  gradient;  one  at  G10  -  625  km  and  a  second  at  690  -  720  km  depth,  separated  by 
a  low  gradient  zone.  Variations  in  the  structure  of  the  660-km  discontinuity  among  these 
models  may  reflect  differences  in  interpretalional  methods,  as  well  as  real  differences  in 
Earth  structure. 

5.  CONCLUSIONS 

We  present  a  new  1-D  comprcssional  velocity  model  for  the  upper  mantle  beneath  the 
Siberian  Platform  that  is  derived  from  modelling  the  observed  travel  limes  and  relative 
amplitudes  from  the  deep  seismic  sounding  data  recorded  along  the  “RIFT”  profile.  The 
model  should  be  regarded  as  preliminary  since  we  have  not  included  the  effects  of  the  known 
lateral  variations  in  the  velocity  structure  of  the  crust,  nor  have  we  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  data  from  the  two  southern  sholpoints.  As  a  result,  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  fine  details  of  the  new  model  may  result  from  mapping  lateral  velocity  variations  in  the 
velocity  structure  into  apparent  velocity  variations  with  depth  [Kennett  k  Bowman,  1990]. 

The  major  features  of  our  model  are:  (1)  a  sharp  increase  in  velocity  gradient  between 
210  and  235  km  depth;  (2)  a  broad  high-gradient  zone  from  400  to  435  km  depth;  and 
(3)  a  narrow  high-gradient  zone  between  655  and  659  km  depth.  The  high-gradient  zone 
between  210  and  235  km  is  clearly  seen  as  a  marked  change  in  slope  of  the  first  arrival 
travel  time  curve  and  corresponds  to  the  discontinuity  first  described  by  Lehmann  (1959, 
1962,  1964)  which  has  been  observed  in  many,  but  not  all,  continental  regions.  The  regional 
occurrence  of  this  feature  suggests  that  it  is  related  to  large-scale,  but  geographically  limited 
compositional  changes  and/or  changes  in  rock  fabric  and  not  to  a  global-scale  minerologic 
phase  changes.  The  existence  of  high-gradient  zones  near  410-km  and  660-km  depth  is  well 
established  on  a  global  basis  from  a  variety  of  studies.  We  observe  a  broad  higli-gradieut 
zone  at  the  “410  discontinuity”  in  comparison  to  first-order  discontinuities  or  narrow  zones 
of  high-velocity  gradient  seen  in  other  studies.  Our  primary  evidence  for  the  wide,  high- 
gradient  zone  is  the  observed  end  of  the  “410-km”  travel  time  branch  at  about  1580  km 
range.  Models  with  first-order  discontinuities  predict  that  this  branch  should  be  observable 
to  shorter  ranges.  Note  in  this  context  that  the  close  station  spacing  of  the  DSS  profiles 
(10  -15  km)  allow  a  more  precise  measurement  of  the  position  of  this  and  other  travel 
time  branches  compared  to  the  wide  station  spacing  used  in  other  studies.  The  “660-km 
discontinuity”  of  our  model  is  in  good  agreement  in  depth,  width  and  velocity  contrast  to 
other  published  models.  Variations  among  the  models  probably  reflect  as  much  differences 
in  interpretation  technique  as  true  variation  within  the  Earth.  Our  model  for  the  central 
Siberian  platform  do  not  have  any  feature  corresponding  to  a  classic  low-velocity  zone 
between  100  to  200  km  depth.  We  infer  several  zones  of  lower  velocity  and/or  reduced 
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gradient  as  a  way  of  terminating  high  phase  velocity  travel  time  branches,  but  the  data 
do  not  require  a  deep  LVZ  found  in  other  models.  Nor  do  the  data  require  a  discontinuity 
near  520  km  depth.  Like  previous  Eartli  models  using  DSS  data,  we  observe  and  model 
considerably  greater  complexity  in  the  lithosphere  above  250  km  depth  than  models  derived 
from  long-period,  widely-spaced  data  sets. 

In  this  study  we  have  analyzed  travel  time  and  relative  amplitude  data  from  one  shot 
point  of  the  “Rll'T”  profile,  from  these  data  we  have  constructed  a  1-0  velocity-depth 
model  which  explains  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  observations.  The  model  also  has 
features  similar  to  those  proposed  in  other  upper  mantle  velocity  models  for  tectonically 
stable  regions.  We  intend  to  use  this  as  a  new  reference  model  for  further  studies  of  lateral 
variations  in  the  velocity  structure  of  the  lithosphere  and  upper  mantle  of  Central  Asia. 
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Table  1.  Central  Siberian  Model  T 


Deptli 

P-wave  Velocity 

Depth 

P-wave  Velocity 

(km) 

(kms-1 

(km) 

(kins-1 

0.0 

3.50 

233.0 

8.63 

11.0 

5.10 

235.0 

8.80 

11.0 

6.35 

253.0 

8.85 

19.8 

6.35 

260.0 

8.62 

19.8 

6.60 

295.0 

8.62 

24.8 

6.60 

330.0 

8.63 

24.8 

7.30 

370.0 

8.63 

44.0 

7.30 

400.0 

8.64 

44.0 

8.25 

415.0 

8.95 

50.0 

8.26 

435.0 

9.45 

75.0 

8.27 

542.5 

9.75 

108.0 

8.30 

655.0 

10.25 

117.0 

8.30 

659.0 

10.62 

123.0 

8.53 

800.0 

10.98 

13G.0 

8.55 

900.0 

11.15 

145.0 

8.50 

1000.0 

11.40 

210.0 

8.51 
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FIGURE  CAPTIONS 


Figure  1.  Simplified  tectonic  map  of  Central  Asia.  The  “RIFT”  profile  is  marked  by  the 
heavy  solid  line  and  large  solid  dots  denote  the  locations  of  the  three  nuclear  explosions 
detonated  along  the  profile.  Only  seismograms  from  the  SP245  explosion  (the  northernmost 
shot  point)  are  discussed  in  this  study. 

Figure  2.  Observed,  unfillered  Sl*245  record  section  plotted  at  a  8.2  kins-1  reduction 
velocity.  Seismograms  are  trace  normalized. 

Figure  3.  (a)  I*-wave  velocity  depth  function  for  81*245  Model  T.  (b)  Theoretical  travel 
time  curves  for  Model  T  superimposed  on  observed  81*245  arrival  times.  In  both  panels, 
small  letters  indicate  travel  time  curve  branches  and  corresponding  segments  of  the  velocity 
depth  function. 

Figure  4.  (a)  Record-section  of  the  data  recorded  8E  along  the  “RIFT"  profde  from  81*245. 
The  time  has  been  reduced  by  A/8.2  seconds.  The  seismograms  have  been  bandpass  filtered 
between  0.2  and  1 .25  Hz,  and  the  amplitudes  are  trace  normalized,  (b)  Reflectivity  synthetic 
seismogram  record-section  of  for  the  Siberian  Platform  upper  mantle  Model  T.  The  travel 
time  data  are  indicated  (open  circles  first  arrivals;  triangles  secondary  arrivals).  Solid  lines 
on  both  panels  are  travel  time  curves  computed  for  Model  T. 

Figure  5.  Enlargement  of' Fig.  4  in  the  1200  -  2400  km  distance  range. 

Figure  6.  Comparison  of  the  Siberian  Platform  upper  mantle  compressional  wave  velocity 
model  derived  from  the  data  of  Fig.  2,  with  upper  mantle  compressional  wave  velocity 
models  for  several  other  tectonically  stable  regions  derived  from  modelling  waveform  data, 
(a)  Comparison  of  Model  T  (solid  line)  and  models  K8  (checkered  line)  (Given  k.  llelmberger, 
1980]  for  northwest  Eurasia,  S25  (halchered  line)  [l,e  lev  re  k  llelmberger,  1989]  for  the 
Canadian  Shield,  and  the  global  model  IASI’91  (dotted  line)  [Kenuell  k  Engdahl,  1991]. 
K8  and  825  were  both  derived  from  waveform  modelling  primarily  long-period  records  from 
a  dispersed  array  of  stations  for  nuclear  explosions  (K8)  or  earthquakes  (S25)  and  thus 
average  mantle  structure  over  broad  regions.  IASP9I  is  derived  from  global  travel  time 
data,  (b)  Comparison  of  Model  T  (solid  line)  with  models  QUARTZ-n  (dashed  line)  and 
QUARTZ-s  (dotted  line)for  northern  Eurasia  [Mechieel  al,  1993].  These  models  are  derived 
from  data  similar  to  that  recorded  for  the  lUFT  profile,  but  arc  recorded  along  a  subparallel 
profile  about  1000  km  to  the  west,  (c)  Comparison  of  Model  T  (solid  line)  with  models 
CAPRI  (dashed  line)  [Lcveu,  1985]  and  NWIJ-1  (dotted  line)  [liowman  k  Kennelt,  1990] 
for  the  Australian  8hield.  Both  Australian  models  were  derived  from  modelling  short  period 
waveform  data  recorded  along  profiles  across  the  4  slralian  Shield  from  earthquakes  in  the 
Indonesian  arc. 
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FIGURE  2 
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